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The “Bohlen Lectures” are in their scheme an avowed 
copy of the celebrated “Bampton Lectures” at Oxford. 
They might be defined as “ Lectures in Defence of the Chris- 
tian Religion as understood by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States.” The present lecturer is 
a well-known man. He is the son of a beloved physician 
and honored magistrate of Massachusetts, and has added 
new distinction to a renowned New England name. He has 
passed from one important parish to another, and is now 
incumbent of a church second to none in the opportunity it 
offers to the preacher, the pastor, and the organizer. As 
all these, Dr. Huntington has won such renown as is right 
for Christ’s ministers to win. If he is ever promoted to the 
episcopate, none will be surprised; yet all who know him 
will feel that in that case it is the office as much as the man 
that is honored. 

Indeed, Dr. Huntington’s distinction has surprised none 
who knew him in youth. Early in his college life his brill- 
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iant literary talents arrested the notice of all who heard or 
read his compositions in prose and verse. His elegant and 
thoughtful Class poem, even more than his highly creditable 
rank in scholarship, sealed by a Commencement dissertation 
on “The Hallams,” was the crowning event of a series of 
literary triumphs. All in the class of 1859, and many out- 
side of it, knew that he would be a distinguished man; yet 
the ministry was not the sphere they anticipated for him. 
Since then, while the thirty years have been by no means 
barren to him of good prose and good poetry, he is hardly 
the eminent writer that his classmates confidently and affec- 
tionately looked for. 

His best friends need not regret this. Eloquent and de- 
voted clergymen are much more needed than elegant and 
witty writers in America. Classmates may regret the loss 
of “ Huntington’s Poems,” to which they once looked for- 
ward so fondly; but they may be assured their friend has 
been doing the community better, if less fascinating, service. 

The present work isa contribution to the solution of that 
problem which exercises the minds of many Christians far 
more keenly than it does most in our own Church,— how 
the strife of Christian sects can be terminated by some 
scheme of union, where essentials shall be agreed upon for 
the whole Church, and differences on less important points 
suppressed, waived, or left to exist, but not to dominate. 
The motto of the book is from “ The Federalist,” and reads 
thus : — . 

As the safety of the whole is the interest of the whole, and cannot be 
provided for without good government, either one or more or many, let 
us inquire whether one good government is not, relative to the object in 
question, more competent than any given number whatsoever. 

To this line of argument, suggested by the great commen- 
tators on our Constitution, Dr. Huntington strictly adheres. 
He believes, as so many have done before him, that the need 
of some union among Christians is most pressing,—* so woe- 
begone and pitiful to some of us does the present broken, 
nay, splintered, condition of contemporary Christendom ap- 
pear,”— and the condition of the Confederation before 1789 
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presents itself to him as obviously analogous. He gives up 
at once any idea of accepting the constantly open offer of 
the Church of Rome to find unity by sinking back into her 
bosom, and argues coolly, but forcibly, against her preten- 
sions, as he sees that something like a United Church of 
Protestant North America is the first and broadest object 
that one could scheme for with any chance of success. To 
the accomplishment of such a measure of Christian unity, 
these lectures are offered as a contribution. 

At the very outset, the author refuses to adopt a solution 
of the problem which is frequently offered, and which from 
his own position he might be supposed to favor, which shall 
be given in his own words: — 

There are a few souls sanguine enough to imagine it possible that the 
absolute submission refused to the Roman Pontiff may still be secured 
at the dictate of the Anglican Episcopacy [Episcopate?]. Let all dis- 
sentients at once give in their allegiance to the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, ... and the thing is done. We have our Church of America 
off hand and without vexatious delay. But if Anglicanism, pure and 
simple, with all the adventitious aids it enjoys in the land of its birth, 
... has, nevertheless, failed to keep within one fold even the half of the 
people of Great Britain, is it to be supposed that any new summons, 
issued at this late day, Go to, become forthwith as we are, is likely to 
win submission ? 

Having, then, rejected the theory of unity through sub- 
mission, whether to Rome or Canterbury, Dr. Huntington 
considers the scheme of unity through confederation, a 
transference, as it were, of our civil polity to the ecclesiasti- 
cal sphere; and, having well shown the weakness of any 
such scheme, he devotes the rest of his introductory chapter 
to “the method of consolidation,— more fully defined as a 
union under one self-consistent and well-understood system 
of polity and doctrine, with ample constitutional guarantees 
for a permitted diversity in the methods of worship and 
work.” This he believes to be an effective method of 
saving the waste of energy and removing the scandal now 
existing from our divisions, and he conceives that a basis of 
consolidation has already been offered to the American 
Protestant Churches in a remarkable plan of union “set 
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forth in 1886 and ratified in 1888.” The statement of this 
plan immediately follows the first lecture. Its four cardinal 
points are developed in the four lectures which succeed ; 
and the sixth is a consideration of the practical prospects of 
such a union. 

It may be remarked that these chapters bear singularly 
affected titles, —— Protocol,’ “The Archives,” ‘“ The 
Credenda,” “ The Signs and Seals,” “ Pilotage,” * A Church 
by Love established.” Between I. and II. are inserted the 
four propositions which constitute the new Eirenicon, and 
are dubbed “The Quadrilateral.” Surely, since the sensa- 
tional headings in the “ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” never 
were sober sections named so theatrically. 

But what is “ The Quadrilateral,” the basis of the new 
unity? And who hold it forth, in the assurance that it is 
made of real olive wood and fitly marked “Jerusalem”? Its 
four sides are these : — 


First, the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, as contain- 
ing all things necessary to salvation, and as being the rule and ultimate 
standard of Faith. Secondly, the Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal 
Symbol, and the Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of the Chris- 
tian Faith. Thirdly, the two Sacraments ordained by Christ himself,— 
Baptism and the Supper of the Lord,— ministered with unfailing use of 
Christ’s words of institution, and of the elements ordained by him. 
Fourthly, the Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the methods of its 
administration to the varying needs of the nations and peoples called of 
God into the unity of his Church. 


And who hold out the tablet? 


The bishops of the English-speaking race, by the Declaration set forth 
at Chicago in 1886, and ratified at Lambeth in 1888,—the Anglican 
communion by the voice of its chief pastors. 


Now, we submit to Dr. Huntington that such proposals, 
coming from this source, are nothing more than the old 
proposition which he had already declared impossible,— a 
summons to join the Anglican or Anglo-American Episcopal 
communion. It is perfectly true that there is an appearance 
of concession, of withdrawing some specialties of what Dr. 
Huntington himself is not afraid to call “one denomination.” 
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It is true that non-Anglican Christians are not asked to 
“conform to the canons of the General Convention, and con- 
sent to worship publicly no otherwise than in accordance 
with the Book of Common Prayer,”— words omitted by us 
in a previous quotation; but they are called upon to accept 
as fundamental pillars of God’s house — when partitions, use- 
less or worse, have been knocked away, or at least have 
doors cut through them —four propositions, all of which 
have an ambiguous meaning, and are interpreted by the 
Episcopal Church in a sense irreconcilable with the views 
of many Christians,— two that are peculiar to that Church, 
and disowned or tolerated by other bodies. As these stand, 
every Episcopalian will accept them — except, perhaps, the 
last clause of the fourth — instantly and unreservedly, while 
no other known body of Christians could do so without 
distinctions, omissions, or additions. An intelligent Roman 
Catholic, or an intelligent unbeliever, well read in the his- 
tory of Protestant Christianity, would instantly say that 
they must have been drawn up by Anglicans and by mem- 
bers of no other possible denomination. There is nothing 
here but the old thing with which we have been so long 
familiar,— the assurance that every one will be made wel- 
come at the worship of the Episcopal Church, because its 
fundamentals are stated in language which apparently in- 
cludes the vast majority of Christians; yet from those who 
administer its affairs these will always receive certain inter- 
pretations as strictly and narrowly denominational as the 
Presbyterian standards. 

And, no doubt, these four propositions would be, in the 
mind of a devoted Episcopalian, a great advance in Catho- 
licity, not to say liberality, over a strict summons to join 
his church. Probably to many Episcopalians they would 
seem dangerously broad, falling far short in precision and 
fulness of what the essentials of God’s United Church should 
be. We should not feel much risk in asserting that they 
seemed so to some of the bishops who promulgated them. 
And yet it is not unfair to say that to the vast body of non- 
Episcopalian Christians, whom they seek to conciliate, they 
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will appear at once too narrow and too broad,—simply a 
restatement in generous phraseology of a purely sectarian 
position. 

But, before proceeding to analyze them, and Dr. Hunting- 
ton’s handling of them, something must be said of a remark- 
able peculiarity of his style, or rather of his mind, which 
makes his speculations singularly untrustworthy to those 
who wish such questions discussed soundly. This is his 
passion for metaphor and simile, elegant, poetic, witty, 
symbolism and comparison; this gives his book an attrac- 
tive tone, but makes it not much more trustworthy than 
Archdeacon Farrar’s gorgeous rhetorical fabrics. 

His first chapter, “ Protocol,” begins thus : — 

There was once what was known as the “Peace of the Empire.” 
There is destined to arrive the peace of the church. The peace of the 
empire meant a civil tranquillity, brought about and held secure by a 
strong central force posited at Rome. 


From this huge dynamo went out the threads that carried light and 
heat to the farthest extremities of the old Mediterranean world. 


And he goes on developing the image. After rather more 
than forty pages, the chapter ends thus : — 

The coral insect lives and dies far down under the surface of the sea. 
A tiny speck of solid substance hidden out of sight is all his memorial. 


By and by overhead there uprises an island; groves of palms are on it; 
birds build their nests there, and at last men their homes. 


Which last is in defence of what needed no defence, the 
position that an individual “with no authority other than 
that of one who has given the subject patient thought” has 
delivered and published his views. And this constant ap- 
peal to metaphor — chiefly drawn from the stores of molec- 
ular physics and natural history — runs through the entire 
book, and is resorted to on the slightest provocation as 
a substitute, it would seem, for scientific proof. When 
Moore’s Life of Sheridan came out, it was asserted that over 
two thousand similes could be counted in it. We are afraid 
a like count in the “Peace of the Church” would show a 
number lesser indeed, but no less disproportionate to the 
subject. And this habit is unpardonable in the author, be- 
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cause he has censured it very properly in those who hold 
the opposite view of Chureh Unity. He has, for instance, 
this phrase : — 


Since denominationalism came in as a recognized state of things, all 
sorts of pleasant parables have been devised to make it appear lovely. 
Even the rainbow has been forced to lend its manifold beauty in aid of 
the exigencies of the argument, and we are exhorted to discern in our 
wretched divisions a divinely ordered variety, every shade of which is 
essential to the full chromatic effect. 


Except that the adjective wretched begs the question, this 
contemptuous repudiation of the iridescent argument is 
very good. Now let us hear the author’s use of a par- 
able : — 


Another way of reaching conclusions is by a study of alternatives. 
Let us try the reductio ad absurdum. Suppose that, in a moment of dis- 
gu:t at dogmatism, we determine, once for all, to throw the dogmatic 
principle overboard, how will it fare with us then? Very much, I fancy, 
as it might with an imperilled ship whose frightened crew, not content 
with casting the superabundant cargo into the sea, were to discharge 
the ballast also. Even when relieved of what threatened to sink it, a 
craft so circumstanced would still need something to steady it. 


Ergo, the Nicene Creed must be kept! 

When Dr. Huntington was a younger man, he tried to 
prove the doctrine of the Trinity by the analogy of the allot- 
ropism of carbon, as coal, diamond, and graphite. Our 
brother Francis E. Abbot made short work of this marvel- 
lous theological chemistry. But, really, Dr. Huntington’s 
early devotion to scientific and poetical study has exercised 
a truly unfortunate effect on his handling of purely moral 
and historical questions. Profuse in metaphors drawn from 
the chemist’s laboratory and the poet’s bower, he seems at 
once deficient and erroneous in his historical parallels, which 
are the true illustrations in questions concerning the soul of 
man. We do not mean that he is ignorant of history, but 
he seems to have studied it as a duty rather than a pleasure. 
What real student of the progress of mankind could have 
uttered the following ? — 
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If, indeed, it could be shown that executive power is never efficiently 
wielded save when lodged with a dictator, then the a priori argument for 
the papacy would have weight. But the facts of history are against the 
acceptance of such a postulate. Venice under her Council, and France 
under her Directory, to go no farther afield, are witnesses that adminis- 
trative ability is not of necessity beholden solely to the “one-man power.” 


The instances are selected with ingenious perversity. 
The year 1797 showed the councils not merely of Venice 
and of France, but of Austria, in their inevitable imbecility 
when arrayed against the “one-man” power; and, if the 
Archduke Charles could have let himself be as audaciously 
disloyal to his Council as Buonaparte to the Directory, he 
might have saved the Kaiser in his own despite. 

This weakness on the historical side of illustration is 
tempting to dwell upon; but we must proceed to the dis- 
cussion of some points in Dr. Huntington’s successive chap- 
ters. In the first, ““ The Archives,” he takes as his text the 
first fortress of his “ Quadrilateral”: “ The Holy Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament, as containing all things 
necessary to salvation, and as being the rule and ultimate 
standard of Faith.” 

At the outset comes the question, “What are the Holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments?” or, to put it 
more briefly, “What is meant by the Bible?” Christians — 
those who love the Lord Jesus Christ, and claim to belong 
to this Church —are not agreed as to the answer. We 
trust Dr. Huntington will not consider us as, profane — we 
can assure him we speak with the utmost seriousness and 
humility — when we offer this parallel: Suppose a higher 
institution of learning were to require of those who sought 
its membership to pass an examination in Shakespeare. 
What would this mean? All the writings ever ascribed to 
William Shakespeare, or only those which the most extreme 
criticism allows? Shall we take the Baconian hypothesis as 
part of our examination, or refuse to admit one who accepts 
it? Shall we include the “Yorkshire Tragedy”? Of 
course not. “The Two Noble Kinsmen”? “Timon of 
Athens”?? “Henry VI.”??? Shall we examine on the 
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text of the First Folio, or shall we follow some later re- 
print? What do we mean by Shakespeare? Dr. Huntington 
knows — this book shows it — that the like of every one of 
these questions may be asked, and is asked with tenfold 
force, about the “ Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
tament,” and all doubly and trebly entangled in that which 
does not exist in our parallel case,—the necessity, for the 
countless majority of Americans, of using a version, and not 
the originals. Throughout his eloquent and touching chap- 
ter, “ The Archives,” in which the author finds niuch that is 
new to say on the old subject, the beauty and power of the 
Bible, we find no hint that he means anything but what 
many devout Christians call “St. James’s Version.” Will 
he scoff away the revised version, on which so much learn- 
ing, piety, and labor were expended by the saints and mar- 
tyrs * of his own Church, with the sneer that we have heard 
attributed to his namesake prelate,—“ wilful Greek and 
woful English,” —a sneer hurting only the author? He 
admits that there are questions as to the authenticity, the 
genuineness, of important parts of the Bible. Does he 
realize that these doubts in some cases go back to the primi- 
tive Church? When the Articles of the Church of England 
speak of those books of the Scripture “ whereof was never 
any doubt in the Church,” and then without enumeration 
proceed to accept “all the books of the New Testament as 
commonly received,” they tell a downright falsehood ; for 
of several books of the Testament there was doubt in the 
Church, and they were rejected by hosts of Christians as 
well entitled to credence as any that received them. Our 
author knows this; yet he puts it all by as of no conse- 
quence. He says,— 





The arguments against the authenticity of 2 Peter, for example, may 
become in the future very much stronger than they are to-day; but it is 
in the highest degree unlikely that such a complete consensus of critical 
opinion will ultimately be secured as to warrant, say, the Syndics of the 
University Press in dropping the book. 





*If ever a man died a sacrifice to his ideal of Christian duty, it was the late 
Bishop Lightfoot of Durham, 
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But suppose such a consensus were secured, will his United 
Church, would the bishops who propose his Eirenicon, 
agree to drop it? Such a consensus has been secured as to 
“the three heavenly witnesses.” The Westminster revisers 
dropped this text unanimously and without debate. How 
many Episcopal ministers dare to drop it in reading the fifth 
chapter of St. John’s First Epistle ? 

In the sentence we have quoted above about 2 Peter, the 
author speaks also of the multiple authorship of Isaiah, and 
the equal improbability of a consensus of criticism that 
should “ warrant” its subdivision in our Bibles. He admits, 
with apparent candor, the strength of the arguments in 
this direction. But shortly before he uses this singular 
language : — 

How are we to settle for ourselves the question of credibility? In 
precisely the same way, I venture to suggest, that the spectators at an 
ordinary trial, who are not themselves in the jury box, make up their 
minds as to the rights and wrongs of the question at issue; namely, by 
looking the witnesses squarely in the face and forming an independent 
judgment as to their honesty. It is possible, with one’s Bible in hand, to 
look Moses, Isaiah, St. Paul, St. John, directly in the eye, and to answer 


to one’s own satisfaction the question, Is this man a deceiver, or do his 
features bear the stamp of honesty ? 


A witness is introduced by the counsel as Isaiah, a man 
of the seventh century B.c. His testimony is heard; and 
then another is introduced as the same man, and gives cer- 
tain other testimonies. He has been looked én the face, his 
voice has been listened to, his statements have been com- 
pared with the former. And many “spectators,” whose 
competence and good faith cannot be sneered away, say: 
“No, you are not the same man. You are eloquent, pro- 
found, pious; you speak like the oracles of God. But, 
unless all rules of identity and diversity are to fail, you are 
another man, one of the fifth century. And those who are 
introducing you as our other witness are seeking to impose 
upon us what is not true.” 

If a newer and wider Church is to be organized, with the 
Bible as one of its four cardinal pillars, such difficulties 
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must be met. The authorship, the text, the meaning, of 
these books, cannot possibly be slipped out of sight under 
the authority of any church or of all churches. The “re- 
ceived text,” using that word in a much larger sense than 
the mongrel and unauthorized Greek that the impudence of 
the Elzevirs dubbed with that name, must be tried as by 
fire before it can be accepted as our author would have it. 

And, if the words are ambiguous and hollow as to their 
substance, so are they doubly as to their interpretation. If 
all Christians who spoke English agreed, as they once did,— 
O blessed and lost unity !— to accept some one form as the 
Scriptures, that unity would be broken the next minute by 
the inevitable diversity of opinion as to what those Scrip- 
tures mean ; it would be broken in the twentieth as it was in 
the sixteenth century. 

The first article of “The Quadrilateral” states that they 
contain “all things necessary to salvation.” But what is 
salvation? Who receive it? and how do the Scriptures 
offer it? Here are questions to divide the Church faster 
than the first article can unite. We might not unfairly say 
that Luther first proclaimed the first article, with a voice 
that never will be unheard. How was it, then, that before 
the centenary of the Reformation there were almost as 
many Protestant sects as books in the Bible, except that the 
Bible will always indicate — such is the will of God — one 
way of salvation to one soul, and another to another? If 
text and canon are to be discussed, St. Paul’s first four 
Epistles will escape unscathed from any sensible criticism. 
But let the import of their tremendous words be under re- 
view, and the hands so lately clasped in fellowship will be 
each in an instant at the very throat of the owners. 

Nor, indeed, would Dr. Huntington seem to be unaware 
of the fact that he is adding something to the bare Scrip- 
tures; for, in his second chapter, he dwells on the necessity 
of laying down some dogma. Let us therefore pass to this 
head, merely adding that, when the new United Church gets 
organized, with the Scriptures as part of its platform, the 
very first legislative or judicial act it will have to pass will 
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be revising the Book at present generally accepted under that 
name, however such task will shock many of its members. 

The second head has for title “ Credenda.” The Lambeth 
bishops offer, as the second fort of their Quadrilateral, 
“the Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal Symbol, and the 
Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of the Christian 
Faith.” The first thing that strikes us here is the technical 
and fantastic use of the word symbol, which Dr. Hunting- 
ton very gallantly, but very unsuccessfully, tries to defend, 
feeling, as he must, how pedantic and antiquated it is, and 
making abundant and ieasonable use of the word in its rec- 
ognized and common meaning. But why any “symbol” for 
baptism? And, if any, why not the “sufficient statement 
of the Christian Faith,” once for all? Why should a candi- 
date for membership in the Christian Church, or a body of 
Christians gathering into a new society, not be accepted if 
they declare their faith in the Holy Scriptures instead of in 
a “symbol”? Because, the author assures us, without some 
“dogma,” some statement of fundamental principles on 
which all the members agree, no organization is possible. 
It would seem, therefore, that the Bible, though it contain 
all things necessary for salvation, does not present, as it 
stands, all things necessary for organization. Some process 
of extraction, arrangement, restatement, must be applied to 
it, or we shall fall into confusion. 

There is sense and reason in this view, and it has been 
skilfully expanded by Dr. Huntington. And get it may be 
questioned whether he does not make too much of it. It 
may be questioned whether a sufficient ground for organiza- 
tion does not exist in allegiance to the Bible alone. The 
Congregational churches of New England would seem, on 
the whole, to have increased rather than lessened their diffi- 
culties by adding the Cambridge and Saybrook platforms to 
the simple covenants of Higginson and Winthrop, which 
contain no “symbol” at all. It does not seem that the 
English nation was any less truly organized, even before 
Magna Charta and the Bill of Rights, than modern republics 
under their constitutions, which are always needing amend- 
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ment. When our Constitution of 1787 was promulgated, it 
met with bitter opposition from Patrick Henry and others 
for its want of “ maxims,”— articles in many ways analogous 
to the creeds,— and, to oblige such men, the first ten amend- 
ments were adopted: it is very doubtful how far they have 
actually helped the work of organic government, or how 
redress could be obtained if their provisions were violated. 
And it may be safely asserted that all the dogmatic utter- 
ances about the rights of man, the absurdity of hereditary 
magistracy, and the like, with which some “Preambles” 
teem, however stirring as watchwords, never promoted the 
practical organization of a single State. 

But Dr. Huntington has another very curious defence of 
dogma, which we confess we fail to understand. It appears 
to be that the statements of the Apostles’ Creed are not in- 
ventions of the Church, but facts transmitted to her as the 
testimony of men to be believed; and that, therefore, they 
cannot be put away without attempting the thing which is 
impossible,— to annihilate the past. He quotes from Dry- 
den’s version of Horace —a very free one, by the way, and 
Horace’s defiant Epicureanism is a pretty poor authority 
for a Christian minister to quote in illustration of the 
evangelic testimony — these words : — 


“Not Heaven itself upon the past has power ; 
But what has been has been!” 


Here he stops: he does not finish the quotation,—* and I 
have had my hour.” It is possible— bad as it may sound to 
Dr. Huntington — that dogmas once accepted as undoubted 
testimonies of “men of the first century” should have their 
hour, and be consigned to the limbo where Milton saw the 
“friars, white, black, and gray, with all their trumpery.” 
He goes on: — 


The chemist can reinvestigate the atomic weight of silver, the astrono- 
mer may recompute the elements of a planet’s period of revolution; but 
who shall call back from the dead John, Apostle and Evangelist, that 
he may be cross-questioned and examined ? 
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Nobody, any more than we can call up Dalton to cross-ex- 
amine how he determined an erroneous atomic weight, or 
Clairaut to be questioned for mistaking the elements of Hal- 
ley’s comet. But if the dogma “He descended into hell” 
depends upon the combination of the strangely mystical 1 
Peter iii. with the probably spurious 2 Peter; if St. Paul’s 
testimony to the resurrection of the body came from a 
wholly erroneous belief in a bodily resurrection in his own 
day; if “St. John, Apostle and Evangelist,” bears no tes- 
timony at all in the writings that bear his name to the 
Virgin birth; if there is serious doubt whether the son of 
Zebedee was an evangelist at all; and if in both the evan- 
gelical and apostolic writings ascribed to him we have for 
the most crucial theological passages doubtful readings, in- 
terpolated texts, ambiguous and all but unintelligible sen- 
tences,—if all these things are so, we have a right to insist 
that the so-called testimonies shall be subject to rigid revi- 
sion, even if the witnesses are dead and buried. ‘* We will 
speak freely of the Patriarch David,” and assert, in our feel- 
ing that we can do nothing against the truth but for the 
truth, that what the Church of the Second Century received 
and transmitted as apostolic testimony is not therefore infal- 
lible, and is in more than one point untrue. It is not neces- 
sary to dwell long on the difficulties of the position of present- 
ing two creeds,— the “ Apostles’” and the “ Nicene,” — the 
exoteric and the esoteric. It is maintained by Dr. Hunting- 
ton, as by his Church steadfastly, that there is ho difference ; 
that the Nicene is all contained in the Apostles’ Creed. 
Then why not be content with the shorter? Why insist on 
expanding it by glosses which, to a plain man’s apprehen- 
sion, untrained in the subtleties of the Byzantine Church, 
do make it different? Nothing seems more contrary to the 
simplicity, the truth, the liberty, with which Christ has made 
us free. If, indeed, an important and historic branch of the 
Church still offers fellowship to her sisters under the “sym- 
bol” which, though not of the apostles, does trace back to 
remote Christian ages, why seek, after the gate is apparently 
opened to the Holy Place, to bar the access to the Holy of 
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Holies by a network of Oriental subtleties, as forced by a 
majority vote upon a packed council under the presidency 
of a crafty Pagan,—for Constantine was less a baptized 
Christian than Julian,— at a sadly definite date ? 

But will the Apostles’, will even the Nicene Creed, at- 
tract une faith of churches whose members have never 
repeated them as catechumens or listened to them as wor- 
shippers, and who, even if they assent to them when read, 
will do so as critics, not as children? We believe that there 
is one cardinal deficiency in them both, or rather in the 
Nicene development of the other, so that they never can 
satisfy the heart of a western nation, the heir to the faith 
of Latin rather than Greek Christianity. Dr. Huntington 
has much to say about Theology, strictly so called, and en- 
deavors to show that a careful statement of the nature and 
attributes of God and His Son are indeed sufficient, and that 
questions of the relations of God to the soul of man may 
be left to be developed in various forms, or will ultimately 
deduce themselves from the true consideration of theologic 
dogma. Such never can be the case to the warm-hearted 
manhood and womanhood of the Roman, the Celtic, the 
Teutonic races, opposed as they are to the subtle mysticism 
of nations to whom the crime of Origen seemed not an un- 
natural sacrifice. The true church creed of the United 
States, if ever formulated, must have as much Anthropology 
as Theology,—telling not merely what God is, but what 
man is in his sight. It must be prepared to explain that 
mighty clause of the last prayer: “As thou, Father, art in 
me, and I in thee, that they also may be one in us.” Every 
Protestant communion that has gained root in the United 
States without the Nicene Creed has fearlessly grappled with 
this problem, profoundly conscious of man’s proneness to 
sin, ecstatically confident of his affiliation to God. American 
Christians have given it countless answers, from pure Cal- 
vinism to the opposite extreme; and, if the “Peace of the 
Church” is ever to come, it will be when a common answer 
is found for such inquiries that cut to the very quick of 
men’s immortal souls,— dwellers with Augustine in the City 
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of God as well as with Washington in the republic of the 
United States, and no mere subjects of a mystical theocracy 
which seems ever turning a wistful gaze to the temples of 
Brahma and Ahura-Mazda. 

The third side of “ The Quadrilateral” — the “ Signs and 
Seals” —reads thus: “The two Sacraments ordained by 
Christ himself,— Baptism and the Supper of the Lord,— 
ministered with unfailing use of Christ’s words of institu- 
tion, and of the elements ordained by him.” The author's 
chapter on this head is good: it is an excellent expansion of 
the idea of a symbol, which he illustrates well by a national 
flag, not merely as a rallying point, but an actual embodiment 
of feeling and principle. He discusses the meaning of sacra- 
mental rites in a remarkably intelligent and broad way,— 
far too much so, an outsider would imagine, to suit his ritu- 
alistic brethren. And, indeed, if the Church cannot find 
unity on the basis of these two rites, it is hard to say where 
it can. But can it? Will the mere use of the evangelical 
elements and words unite those who differ in the meanings 
they attach to the symbols, and in the qualifications they 
assign to those who receive them? Will the Baptist Church 
unite in distributing funds for foreign missions with those 
who allow the sprinkling of infants to be a sufficient admis- 
sion to the Church? Will the “Catholic” Anglican, if he 
passes a Sunday in a town where there happens to be no ad- 
ministration of the Eucharist in his own church, consent to 
receive the bread and wine, sitting or standing, from a Pres- 
byterian minister who has blessed the elements purely as a 
memorial ordinance? The writer of this article has par- 
taken of the Communion in an Anglican place of worship 
where his thoughts could scarcely keep themselves on holy 
things because his eyes were distracted by the antic motions 
of a kneeling ritualist. Not the words—not the elements 
of these ordinances, any more than the books of the Bible — 
will unite those to whom their administration and their 
meaning are different. 

And, lastly, we are all invited, in the chapter “ Pilotage,” 
to unite on the “ Historic Episcopate, locally adapted in the 
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methods of its administration to the varying needs of the 
nations and peoples called of God into the unity of his 
Church.” -Dr. Huntington takes great pains and labor to 
show that, when the bishops said the “ Historic Episcopate,” 
they did not say the “Apostolical Succession,” — which is 
true; and that they did not mean it,— which is far from 
being equally evident. We shall not attempt to follow out 
his argument in detail; but the simple point is here: Every 
one of the churches which Dr. Huntington wishes to unite 
with his own has already an ordained ministry, ordained 
through a succession of pastors and teachers, which, after 
a certain point, is not the “ Historic Episcopate.” When 
Bishop Seabury — who is said to have affected the signature 
“Samuel Connecticut and Rhode Island” — proposed to 
President Stiles to visit New Haven at Commencement, 
provided he could receive some special precedence, the 
president replied that he would be welcome, but that he 
would meet a hundred and fifty as good bishops as himself. 
Are all the ministers of all other churches to disown their 
“orders,” and accept reordination, which would seem to 
their flocks as outrageous as anabaptism? Or, if not they, 
must all future pastors seek out some one in the succession 
of Theodore of Tarsus, and take the Holy Ghost from his 
hands? In short, does the Historic Episcopate deny the 
equally Historic Ministry of all the other Protestant com- 
munions in America? “Is their preaching vain, and our 
faith also vain? are we yet in our sins?” The author care- 
fully tells us, “These are the things which the Bishops 
did not say.” Yes; but what would they say, when the 
questions are put? 

In this chapter Dr. Huntington has the following remarka- 
ble paragraph : — 


The Son of God has given us to understand that he holds to the 
human race three distinct relations, which, taken together, make up the 
whole of his ministry. He is our Prophet, our Priest, and our King. 
As Prophet, he unfolds to us the truth; as Priest, in our behalf he offers 
sacrifice; as King, he rules us. 


3 
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He then goes on to show that the ministers of Christ de- 
rive from him a like threefold office in virtue of “that tri- 
plicity which makes such a striking note of his mission,” 
—that of preacher, of minister of the sacraments, and of 
pastor. We do not deny the parallel of the servant’s work 
to his master’s. But do these three offices really sum up 
the whole of our Lord’s mission in the mind of oue who has 
no doubt of the authenticity of St. John’s Gospel and St. 
Peter’s Epistle? Where is Christ, the Brother? Where is 
Christ, the Friend? Where is Christ, the Example? “As 
many as believed on him, to them gave he power to be the 
sons of God.” “TI have called you friends.” “Christ also 
suffered, being an example for us.” If he is indeed only 
the Prophet, the Priest, and the King,— only a new Elijah, 
a new Aaron, a new Solomon, awful, distinct, separate,— 
then what have we gained over the theology of Greece, 
where kings, descended from the gods, led the worship of 
which they alone kept the secret? Not only he is not here, 
but he has not arisen: “they have indeed taken away our 
Lord, and we know not where they have laid him.” If the 
minister, under the “ Historic Episcopate,” becomes a being 
of another “order,” it threatens, to a mind not trained 
under that benignant discipline, the end of that absolute 
oneness of pastor and people which so many churches now 
know, and which seems to recall the days and nights on the 
Lake of Tiberias and in the house of Martha. 

In the last chapter Dr. Huntington considers the possi- 
bility of putting this scheme into actual working condition. 
He is very calm, modest, and dignified about it; but he dis- 
covers several points in its adoption and administration 
which he thinks thoroughly conformed to various funda- 
mental ideas dear to the heart of Americans. It would be 
doing him injustice to abridge his statements, and we can 
only hope that for this point, as many others, our readers 
will turn to his own pages. But, we must say, they seem 
to us neither forcible nor natural. 

We have thus far endeavored to point out certain objec- 
tions to the Lambeth scheme that have forced themselves 
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upon us here and there in reading the book through. They 
ure objections which seem to us not only impossible to get 
over, but objections which will inevitably arise in those 
communions which are already in very fraternal relations 
with Dr. Huntington’s own Church. We have tried, in 
short, to write as critical and historical students of denomi- 
nations. There remains, though this review is already too 
long, a word for ourselves. 

There is not, of course, the smallest hope in the Lambeth 
scheme for any Unitarian. Voted out of the Church in 
A.D. 325,—O for a Theodoric to have held the Council 
instead of a Constantine!—we never shall be voted in, 
even if we went back to the standard of Arius, which to 
most of us is as far off as that of Athanasius. We are 
determined to use reason and criticism on the sacred writ- 
ings. We cannot swallow the credenda; we cannot accept 
the “pilotage” of the Historic Episcopate; and we cannot 
believe that even the two sacraments “are necessary to 
salvation.” We know this; Dr. Huntington knows it; the 
Evangelical Churches know it. But there is one thing 
which perhaps Dr. Huntington and the bishops do not 
know. We do not seek to have it otherwise. In our “in- 
vincible ignorance,” as a Roman Catholic would say, we 
do not feel outside the flock of Jesus of Nazareth; and, 
as long as we believe we are in that, we are entirely in- 
different how many historic or unhistoric bishops follow 
the mistranslation of the Jacobean Version, and insist that 
we are not of his flock, because we are not of their fold. 
It is he, not they, who will unite the folds whenever the 
flock is to be made one. 

In particular, we do not intend to hand over our places of 
worship to the Episcopal Church because a distinguished 
priest, the son of a Unitarian father, baptized in a Unitarian 
church by a Unitarian minister, is to be consecrated bishop ; 
for we believe “it is evident to all men diligently studying 
the Holy Scriptures that from the apostles’ time there have ” 
not “been these three orders in the Church,— bishops, 
priests, and deacons.” As Unitarians were the last heretics 
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that the Anglican bishops were allowed to burn, so they will 
be the last to surrender that freedom which, lawless, unregu- 
lated, schismatic, nay, heathen, as it seems to others, they 
believe came to them, not from Channing or Buckminster, 
not from Price or Lardner, not from Locke or Newton or 
Milton, not from Socinus or Ulphilas or Theodoric, not even 
from Peter or Paul or John, though they believe that, when 
these last are read freed from the corruptions of priestcraft, 
they only sustain the Unitarian position; but from a higher 
than all these,—one who rent away every veil that parts 
the children from the Father, and “redeemed us into the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God.” 

That Dr. Huntington’s purposes and motives are noble, 
loving, and sincere we know. That his aim is impracticable 
we are convinced, and have tried to show. But, above all, 
are we sure that, trained as he has been in a church which 
does not yet understand that it is only a sect, if sects there 
are, he has not yet learned what Christian truth is to sects 
that are as truly churches as his own; and he is indeed 
ignorant of his brethren, whose “Archives,” whose ‘Cre- 
denda,” whose “Seal,” and whose “Pilotage” are all 
summed up in the words “Our Father.” * 





*I trust it is unnecessary to say that this divine thought is due to Dr. Holmes, 
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NOTES ON BUDDHISM AT HOME.* 
By George R. Mathews. 


The question of the morality of those countries in which 
Buddhism is professed is so complicated and difficult that 
it seems almost impossible to get at any definite answer. 
What shall we say of the morality of professedly Christian 
countries? Are not all the sins of the calendar practised 
in our large cities? Yet we may arrive at certain general 
conclusions which will show us the tendencies of Buddh- 
ist morality and what fairly may be expected of the system. 

Let us take for guide the five great commandments of 
Buddhism, and see how they have affected the life of Buddh- 
ist peoples, both monastic and non-monastic. Monasti- 
cism is an integral part of Buddhism, not a graft upon 
it, as is the case with Christianity. Hence, in considering 
the moral results of Buddhism, the question of the morality 
of the monks and nuns is of the first importance. 

The five great commands of Buddhism are: 1. Do not 
kill; — 2. Do not steal; —3. Do not commit adultery (in 
the case of the monks and nuns this is extended to the ab- 
solute prohibition of all sexual intercourse) ;—4. Do not 
tell any untruth;— 5. Do not drink any intoxicating liq- 
uors. How have these commands affected the monastic 
life ? 

1. The command not to kill has made the monks in gen- 
eral very careful to abstain from the destruction of any 








* The following Notes from a pretty miscellaneous course of reading on the sub- 
ject — including the writings of Képpen, Charlotte Fonceaux, Bigaudet, Hermann 
Oldenberg, Joseph Edkins (‘* Chinese Buddhism ’”’), R. Spence Hardy, Emil Schlagin- 
weit, Sangermano (“‘ Burmese Empire,’’ Rome, 1833), C. J. F, Forbes, Sir John Bow- 
ring, H. Alabaster, Yakkun Nattannaw@ (a Singalese poem translated by John 
Callaway), E. J. Eitol, Huc, Gabet, and Howard Malcolm —are here offered, not as a 
sufficient exposition or criticism of the subject, but as hints towards the study of a 
very curious chapter in comparative morality.— Ep. 
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living creature. In China the monks are vegetarians. 
They have reservoirs near the monasteries, in which fish, 
snakes, tortoises, small shell-fish, etc., are preserved. Hos- 
pitals for the higher animals (cows, sheep, etc.) are not 
uncommon, nor are those for rats, mice, worms, and vermin 
of all sorts. Monks have not infrequently rescued criminals 
when on the way to execution. In Burmah fishing is en- 
couraged, and the hunting of stags and hares is tolerated, 
though a strict Burmese would by no means engage in 
them. 

This is not an unfitting place in which to raise the ques- 
tion, Do Buddhist priests persecute? Hardy, in his “ East- 
ern Monachism,” maintains that the priests are tolerant of 
other views than their own, and “so the annals of Buddhism 
record fewer instances of persecution than those of any 
other creed.” According to Képpen,* the Buddhist princi- 
ple of meekness and tolerance has delivered the religion 
from the stain of persecution and religious wars. Even 
when in power, it has never used the sword to propagate its 
faith. It has aimed to teach and to convince by argument, 
and so to convert. It tolerates other religions from the con- 
viction that they are all offshoots of the one original and true 
religion—that of Buddha. Yet Buddhism persecutes heresy, 
or did in Ceylon about 210 a.p. Unfortunately, this spirit 
of tolerance has sunk to-day in many places into indifference, 
so that it is difficult to arouse Buddhists to any consideration 
of the claims of other religions. The King of Siam, who 
was ruling in 1856, gave full religious freedom to his people. 
He even promised that, wherever in his land a community of 
Christians should exist, it should be governed by Christian 
officers and judges, so that its members might not be 
oppressed by those of a different religion. The minister 
and regent of Thibet showed the same spirit of tolerance 
and kindness to the Roman Catholic missionaries, Huc and 
Gabet. Buddhism has had its bloody tyrants and its foul 
kings, but no demons of fanaticism, no Dukes of Alva. Yet, 
in spite of its liberality and tolerance, it has been conducive 


* Die Religion des Buddha. 
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to the growth of tyranny and absolutism. This is owing to 
its preaching of submission and passivity; for the strong is 
ever ready to take advantage of the weak, and this ten- 
dency is not weakened when the oppressed is quiet and sub- 
missive. 

2. Do not steal. In general, the conduct of the monks 
in this respect would appear to be exemplary. In Burmah 
they, in common with the rest of the people, gamble. 

8. The general testimony, including Burmah, Ceylon, 
Siam, Thibet, and China, is that so far as sexual morality 
is concerned, the life of the Buddhist monks and nuns is 
exemplary. One is inclined to say, far better than that of 
monastics in the west. The violation of the monastic vow, 
especially in Burmah and Thibet, is visited with very severe 
penalties. 

4, Lying is said to prevail among all classes in Burmah. 
“They may be said to be a nation of liars.” They cannot 
be trusted in the least except on oath. The monks, in gen- 
eral, may be said to be almost too ignorant and stupid to be 
accused of having sufficient ingenuity to lie. 

5. In Burmah the universal drink of the people is water, 
though the use of opium and intoxicating liquors is gaining 
ground, owing to European influence. Sangermano, a Portu- 
guese missionary there during the latter part of the last 
century, says that a wine made from rice was formerly used, 
and much drunkenness occurred. In Thibet the Lamas 
drink intoxicating liquors on the ground that they are 
“medicine.” Howard Malcom, an American who had trav- 
elled in Burmah early in this century, asserts that the Bur- 
mese almost never drink to intoxication, and that temper- 
ance is universal. 

Did we stop here, however, the picture of Buddhist mo- 
nastic life would be very misleading. It is hardly too much 
to say that in many cases the monks are too stupid and indo- 
lent to be immoral. Let us look, then, at some other aspects 
of their life. They subsist upon the alms of the people, and 
are supposed to lead a life of poverty. They are not allowed 
to hold property individually or to possess gold and silver. 
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Yet in Ceylon it is estimated that one-third of the cultivated 
lands belong to the monasteries, which are complained of 
for their rapacity. The houses of some of the Burmese 
monks are supplied with many of the luxuries of Europe, 
and their food is by no means plain. Sangermano accuses 
them of being insatiable in their lust after riches. 

Education is, in general, intrusted to the monks in those 
countries which have preserved the purest form of Buddh- 
ism, as Ceylon, Siam, and Burmah. It is usually, as we 
might expect, of the most elementary description. In Cey- 
lon it consists mostly in reading stanzas in honor of Buddha, 
collections of proverbs, etc. Those who study medicine or 
prepare to become monks go farther. Some of the priests 
practise medicine, and have the reputation of being very 
skilful. But they rely much on exorcism. In Arrakan 
“the children of the laity are educated at the monasteries, 
no distinction being made between the rich and the poor; 
and no remuneration is received by the priests beyond their 
usual allowance for alms.” In Siam, education is for the 
most part very limited, though some of the nobles go farther 
and devote much study to the mechanical arts, and have 
considerable knowledge of the use of nautical and philo- 
sophical instruments. Bishop Bigaudet speaks of the in- 
valuable benefit conferred on the people of Siam and Bur- 
mah by the schools kept by the monks, though only boys 
are allowed to enjoy their advantages, and the knowledge 
acquired is often superficial and incomplete. He says of the 
monks of Burmah, “ There is no vigor in their intellect, no 
comprehensiveness in their mind, no order or connection in 
their ideas.” 

Of Buddhist monks in general, travellers and missionaries 
speak in such terms as the following. In China they are 
“conspicuous for apathy, inertness, and a vacant, idiotic 
expression of countenance.” Monier Williams says that, 
when travelling in Ceylon, he met a few learned monks, but 
that the majority seemed to him idle, ignorant, and indif- 
ferent. Hardy’s testimony * is similar: he says that there 





*Eastern Monachism, 
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is often an appearance about the monks of “ great vacancy, 
amounting almost to imbecility, and they seldom appear 
cheerful or happy.” Sir J. F. Davis, as quoted by Hardy, 
says that, “to judge of its effects on the priests, the practice 
of Buddhism seems to have the most debasing influence, as 
they have nearly all of them an expression approaching to 
idiocy.” While of the monks of Ceylon it is said that “they 
are affable, kindly, and hospitable, though in some instances 
very ignorant.” 

Of morality among the non-monastic Buddhist populations, 
we may remark that, while the command not to kill doubt- 
less has great influence in diminishing cruelty and promot- 
ing kindness and tenderness, it rests, theoretically, not on 
the duty of humanity, but on the doctrine of transmigration. 
If you take the life of any living thing, you may kill one of 
your own ancestors. The command, in fact, is never fully 
observed; and it tends to a diminution of the respect and 
reverence due to human life in comparison with that of the 
lower animals. In the valley of the Ganges, however, it 
did put an end to human sacrifice, and it has greatly re- 
duced the number and cruelty of executions. Buddhism, 
again, has not allowed animal sacrifices. It has opposed the 
hunting of wild animals, and holds in abhorrence the pro- 
fessional hunter, fisher, crab-catcher, etc. In Siam the re- 
gard for life is carried so far that people refuse to kill snakes 
and scorpions, and hunting is forbidden on the eighth and 
fifteenth days of the month. Suicide is rave, as are murders 
from jealousy or on account of disappointment in love. 

Of offences against property, the bolder crime of high- 
way robbery appears to be rare, while thieving, bribery, and 
especially gambling are very common. The biography of 
Adoniram Judson shows that the law-courts of Burmah 
were corrupted by bribery; and formerly a man could gam- 
ble away wife, children, and even his own liberty, so long 
as slavery for debt was allowed by law. Sir John Bowring 
declares of Siam that, “with the fewest exceptions, dishon- 
esty and deceit are characteristic of the nation.” They bor- 
row, and never return; buy, and try to avoid paying the 

4 
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price, etc. Others corroborate this testimony. Murray, in 
his “Historical Account of Discoveries and Travels in 
Asia,” says, however, that the Siamese are generally honest 
in their dealings, though gambling is prevalent, and “ bribery 
is said to flourish from the judge down to the lowest clerk, 
— all have their price.” 

Respecting the position of women we have the following: 
“Polygamy is extensively practised in Siam, the king set- 
ting the example. ... Many noblemen have thirty or forty 
or more wives. So far as our own observation goes, this 
polygamy, accompanied by a facility for divorce, is not 
attended by very evil results. There is a great deal of 
domestic happiness in “Siam; and suicides and husband or 
wife murders, so common in monogamous Europe, are rare. 
Nevertheless, many of the best men we have known there 
were theoretical admirers of monogamy, and practised it.” * 
Divorces are common, owing, perhaps, to the speedy loss of 
beauty among the women after the birth of the first child. 
The mother, * as soon as the child is born, is placed close to 
a large fire, and kept there for ten or fifteen days. At the 
end of this time the skin is often scorched and black.” 
Parents are not allowed to force an unwelcome marriage 
upon their children, who not infrequently marry in opposi- 
tion to the wishes of their parents. There are two grades of 
wives in Siam, though public opinion seems often to recog- 
nize four. They are the first or legal wife, and the subor- 
dinate wives. The legal wife gets a larger share of the 
property on the death of her husband, and, in general, has a 
higher position than the secondary wives. The *“ women 
appear to take an active part in the direction of household 
affairs; but in the presence of their husbands (at least, when 
strangers are witnesses) they always appear prostrate. The 
deportment of married women is generally modest and 
decorous.” In relation to women, the Siamese are out- 
wardly very careful. The slightest caress often gives occa- 
sion for legal proceedings. Pallegoix, a Roman Catholic 
missionary in Siam, says that the Siamese women are well 


*“ The Modern Buddhist,” translated by Henry Alabaster. 
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treated by their husbands; that they have by far the most 
influence in the government of the family; that they are 
honored, and enjoy great liberty. 

In Burmah polygamy is legal, but is confined chiefly to 
the wealthy and official classes; and the general feeling is 
against it. ‘The legal marriage tie is easily formed and as 
easily dissolved.” Except in the large towns, prostitution is 
unknown. The easy marriage customs render illegitimate 
children, in a legal sense, rare. Wives are said to be as gen- 
erally faithful as in England; and Howard Malcom speaks 
in high terms of the modesty of both men and women.* A 
widow or divorced woman who has children is much more 
likely to be sought in marriage than if she had none. 
Divorce is very common. The woman has the same free- 
dom in this matter as the man. 

Polygamy is permitted also in Tartary. Hue in his Trav- 
els speaks of it as perhaps rather beneficial than otherwise, 
because thus women are placed in families, though as infe- 
rior wives, and so are kept from the influence of the celi- 
bate priests. He adds that divorce is very frequent among 
the Tartars. When a husband is tired of a wife, he sends 
her home, and no one regards it as unjust. The discarded 
wife remains with her parents until another suitor comes, 
when she is sold to him as she was to the first. Yet the 
women are not kept in servitude, but are quite free and in- 
dependent, thus forming a marked contrast to the women 
of Mohammedan countries. 

K6éppen maintains, and probably with justice, that Buddh- 
ism has given to woman a higher and more favorable posi- 
tion than would otherwise be granted her in the Orient. 
She has a higher position as the companion of her husband 
than do the Brahmin or Mohammedan women. “It should, 
however,” says Monier Williams, “ be set down to the credit 
of Buddhism that wives and daughters are not imprisoned in 
zenanas, as among Hindus and Mohammedans. Nor is the 
marriage of mere boys and girls insisted on in Buddhist 
countries, as in India.” + On the whole, it can scarcely be 
doubted that Buddhism, in spite of its low estimate and con- 


* Record of a Missionary Journey in Siam. + Buddhism (London, 1889). 
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demnation of woman, has done much towards her elevation. 
She has been brought more nearly to a level with her hus- 
band than under the older civilization of China or India, and 
has been granted a much larger degree of liberty than in 
other Oriental countries where Buddhism is not the prevail- 
ing religion. 

The command not to lie is intended to cover the prohibi- 
tion of all untruth, whether of word or act. The Siamese 
are said to prize frankness and open-mindedness, their lies 
being generally told to their superiors, in order to escape 
punishment. Father Le Blane accuses them of the lowest 
and most shameful artifice, and of the utter lack of honor 
and good faith. But he wrote at a time when the French 
were banished and the Jesuits disappointed. Murray says 
that the people are artful and deceitful, yet are honest in 
their dealings. How he combines the two I do not know. 
Sir John Bowring maintains that lying is not a national 
defect among the Siamese, and that, when evidence is sought, 
the chances are greatly in favor of getting the truth. Ac- 
cording to his testimony, dishonesty is repugnant to Siamese 
habits.* Howard Malcom says that lying prevails among 
all classes in Burmah. ‘“ They may be said to be a nation of 
liars,” and cannot be trusted in the least. except under oath. 

As to drunkenness, one is led to infer that it is not com- 
mon in Buddhist countries. 

It may not be amiss to add a few general considerations 
not directly relating to the five great commands. Charity, 
of the kind best known in England and America, is scarcely 
ever called for in Siam, where it is easy to live with but 
little labor, and where the respect shown to family ties and 
the prevalence of a mild system of slavery enable almost 
every one to support himself or get supported without 
recourse to beggary. Almsgiving is very liberal, and is 
commonly practised for the sake of display. New temples 
are not infrequently built, but old ones are rarely repaired. 
The Siamese treat strangers with kindness and hospitality. 
Private persons build bridges and provide refuges and lodges 


*Kingdom and People of Siam. 
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along the country roads and rivers for travellers and sailors. 
Women put great jars of water by the wayside for the bene- 
fit of the thirsty traveller. To be sure, this is done for the 
sake of the merit to accrue from the act, yet it is beneficial 
to the receiver. Almsgiving in Burmah is mainly for the 
sake of merit. It comes chiefly late in life, when a man is 
getting ready to die, and has no very remote connection 
with death-bed repentances. Such almsgiving tends to de- 
stroy gratitude. The gift is made not out of a full heart, 
but for the sake of the merit to be gained by the giver. 

The people of Ceylon, Burmah, and Siam, are very super- 
stitious. Devil-worship is common in Burmah, and was 
prevalent in Ceylon in 1825. Buddhism had failed to root it 
out. Sickness, accident, and all the calamities of life were 
ascribed to the influence of demons, who, accordingly, had 
to be propitiated. 

The Siamese are very fond of games, and spend about 
half of their time in amusing themselves. They are much 
given to gambling, betting, and cock-fighting, yet they are 
not quarrelsome. Even in Bangkok, a city of four hundred 
thousand inhabitants, a serious quarrel or fight is rare. Sla- 
very was prevalent in Siam in 1854, though not so com- 
plete and barbarous as in this country and the West Indies. 
The slaves were not treated harshly, as a rule. Slavery for 
debt was common. People could and often did sell them- 
selves. But the slaves were treated as well or better than 
servants in France. Reverence for authority pervades all 
classes in Siam. In fact, the people are servile. The hon- 
ors paid to the sovereign are almost divine. ‘The Siamese 
word meaning “to reign ” signifies literally “ to devour the 
people,” and it is often more literal than figurative in its 
application. The principles of liberty and self-assertion do 
not seem to be fostered by Buddhism. 

Burmese children are, in general, very reverent towards 
their parents. Old people are usually treated with marked 
deference. In point of temper and morality, the Burmese 
boatmey are “immeasurably superior” to the American of 
our western waters, and surpass the latter in strength and 
energy. 
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ANTI-SLAVERY: A REMINISCENCE. 
By the Editor. 


A friend, whose writings on political ethics have attracted 
deserved attention, said to me the other day that he thought 
the time was almost come for a critical review of the whole 
history of the struggle against slavery in this country, and 
that this review, when made, would throw new light upon 
the indispensable service rendered by such leaders of opinion 
as Daniel Webster, in creating in advance that passionate 
loyalty to the Union and the Constitution which proved our 
salvation in the crisis of that struggle. 

It has been quite the way of late years, with many of us, 
to disparage, if not to repudiate and cry out against that ser- 
vice: in fact, a little before the war, the term “ Union- 
savers” had come, pretty extensively, to be a term of ex- 
treme ignominy and reproach. There were reasons for it 
then which do not exist now; and the study of our earlier 
history, so widely popularized, makes it easier to undertake 
that review without prejudice or passion. We remember 
that in 1864, forgetful of old differences, Everett and Gar- 
rison stood on the same political platform, and worked for 
the same political end. And the most conservative of that 
earlier day need not care to deny that the situation to be 
faced was so portentous as quite to justify any one who 
should feel called to give himself up, heart and soul, to the 
one great moral conflict which it forced upon us, if it were 
only in vain protest against the monster iniquity. 

Still, not all persons could devote their lives to that one 
thing; and not all, even of the best, were drawn to it in 
that one way. There was a very difficult and intricate ques- 
tion of political action to be considered, as well as a very 
plain one of personal morality. Wendell Phillips wrote to 
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me, in 1848, “I was not sent into the world to abolish slavery, 
but merely to do my duty.” And that duty, as he viewed it, 
did not call him to consider the question of ways and means. 
But the very thing which a citizen has to consider is the 
question of ways and means. “Immediate emancipation,” 
the only solution offered, is nothing but a phrase, till some 
probable and practicable way is proposed of bringing it 
about. By refusing to regard himself as a citizen, Mr. Phil- 
lips, one of the most accomplished and admirable of men, 
absolved himself from the task most essential of all, in 
which his wonderful ability might have rendered most essen- 
tial service. Splendid as his career was in the line he had 
chosen, one could not but regret, sometimes, that it was 
only a line of brilliant attack,— not generalship. 
Throughout the struggle of twenty-five years or more 
that led up to the bloody crisis.of civil war, and especially 
in the earlier stages of that struggle,— as we see now with 
increasing clearness,— the guilt of the American people 
was not the fact of slavery. That was, on the contrary, its 
supreme calamity and its inherited curse. To assail it 
merely as a crime—as “sin,” or conscious guilt — was at 
best (as Mr. Emerson tried in vain to show) but half a 
truth; and, like many another half-truth, could provoke 
only retort, resentment, and at length a fury of vindictive 
rage,— the last condition in the world for those having it in 
hand to deal wisely with it. As well assail a man with 
fierce epithets for the heritage of brain-paralysis that dooms 
him to the evil fate of drunkenness. The guilt of the 
American people — that is, of those who, by intellectual or 
social eminence, were their appointed leaders —was the 
cowardice, or else the moral infidelity, which refused to look 
that vast iniquity and peril dispassionately in the face, and 
to study the right and safe way out of it. The way that 
was taken at length was a calamity and horror only less 
than that of slavery itself; and its evil legacy, of sectional 
jealousy and political corruption, is best excused by saying 
that it is a part of the inherited curse of slavery. Where 
there is a will, there is a way; and it was the will, or at 
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least the intelligent courage, that was wanting. Passionate 
attack was inevitably met by passionate defence. Harder 
and tighter year by year the knot was drawn which men 
had neither skill nor patience to untie, and could be cut only 
by the sword. This infelicity, very likely, could not have 
been avoided, human nature being what it is; but surely it 
was to be mourned over, not gloried in. When so sharp a 
line of difference is drawn, few men are capable to see that 
there may be moral merit on the other side of it. But it 
was our infelicity, none the less; and the pity of it is that 
those had no chance of being heard who honestly tried, 
without prejudice or passion, to see the situation as it was. 

To show more exactly what I mean by this, I will recount 
a short and quite unimportant chapter of personal expe- 
rience. It happened in the spring of 1844, when I made 
my first visit to the South, including a few days’ travel in 
Virginia. I had while in college joined an anti-slavery 
society (containing, I believe, three other undergraduates), 
and may be said to have gone then through the first or emo- 
tional stage of serious conviction on the subject. This ex- 
perience was deepened afterwards by somewhat intimate 
personal association with several persons who represented 
the very highest and purest type of anti-slavery sentiment, 
in whom that sentiment rose to what I may well call a holy 
passion, which attracted me by as powerful a moral sympathy 
as I was ever capable of feeling for anything. Moral reform, 
of a quality more generous and ardent than reflective (such 
as we know it now), was in the air, and I, with those who 
were nearest me in companionship and life-purpose, inhaled 
large draughts of it. At the very first step of what I then 
hoped might be a professional career, I spoke twice on pub- 
lie occasions, before large crowds, on the anti-slavery plat- 
form, and had my meed of welcome in the Liberator of that 
day. So far, 1 seemed to myself pledged to take a share, 
such as it might be, in what already began to show itself as 
the most momentous political as well as moral conflict of 
our time. Family antecedents, with those general views 
of life native to certain times and atmospheres, were such as 
further to deepen and confirm the pledge. 
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But just here I was met by a rude self-questioning, which 
I could not well avoid. What have I to say, or what claim 
have I to say it, on so grave a matter? There is a work 
in life I have undertaken, and it is different from this, 
although, if I grow up to it, it will certainly in some shape 
include this. Then, it is a condition of society we attack, 
not a personal crime: what do I really know about it? 
what can I say worth saying, or do worth doing? Here are 
men embarked in this crusade, of far greater experience, 
knowledge, and ability than I can pretend to, and of incom- 
parably greater eloquence: shall I simply follow their lead, 
and echo their words, and do in a poor weak way what they 
are doing, probably, as well as it can be done —if that were 
all? Besides, I am not sure of my ground: nobody can be, 
till he has looked the ground all over. I am constitutionally 
beset and teased by a self-criticism I cannot escape; and 
unless I can see things with my own eyes, and have knowl- 
edge of my own to start with, I shall certainly, before many 
days, find myself helpless and dumb. If any word of mine 
is going to be worth speaking, or listening to, it must be a 
word I have earned the right to say by studying on the spot, 
to the best of my ability, just what the thing is of which I 
speak. And from a motive like this, though perhaps less 
distinctly formulated than I have put it here, I seized the 
first opportunity to make that journey into Virginia, of 
which I have spoken before. 

On the way, it so fell about that I passed a few days in 
Baltimore. And here, mindful of my purpose,— that I must 
see things with my own eyes, and not another’s,—one of 
the things that attracted me was the notorious slave-market 
(or “jail,” as it was often called, since there were not public 
sales of slaves, but only private places of detention) kept by 
a man of name well known in that day, Hope Hull Slatter; * 
and had a long conversation with the man himself, in the 
course of which he explained to me that he did all he could 
in that way of business to prevent the separation of families, 
especially of mothers from their children: which I was glad 





* Whom the abolitionists were wont to call “ Hope Hell Slaughter.” 
5 
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to hear as testimony, whatever it might be in fact. In 
Washington, just after, 1 was told that general opinion had 
stopped that way of business entirely, and very few slaves 
were held there at any rate. This, again, I was glad to hear 
as testimony, whatever it might be in fact. And so I went 
on into Virginia. 

Here it happened that, in a long day’s journey from Rich- 
mond in the direction of the Blue Ridge, I passed a good 
part of the day in the stage-coach, in conversation with my 
two companions of travel,— one of them a professor in the 
State University, and the other a planter, whose welcome at 
his home near Gordonsville made a very pretty plantation 
scene, such as the books used to describe. The talk ran 
freely on university matters, matters political or local, and 
at length on slavery, as to which there appeared to be no 
disguise on either part. Both these gentlemen, as I recall 
the day, seemed to realize the extreme gravity of the con- 
tingencies slavery was sure to lead to, for it was just then 
invading the field of national politics: we were at the eve 
of the election which determined the admission of Texas, 
and party feeling was beginning to run in that channel. 
Apart from that, they held that slavery was, on the whole, a 
benefit to the blacks, but a burden to the whites: those who, 
like Calhoun, defended it for its own sake, as a permanent 
condition of society, they spoke of as “ monomaniacs.” The 
difficulty was what to do about it, under the growing irrita- 
tion of the debate. Something had to be conceded to the 
plea, that a violent attack upon a system of society from 
outside, on moral grounds, makes it all the harder to criti- 
cise or reform it at home: I was told, in fact, of some very 
hopeful movements at the South, looking towards emancipa- 
tion, that had come to a sudden stop in consequence (it 
was asserted) of the anti-slavery crusade. ‘ Passionate re- 
proofs,” says some philosopher, “are like medicines given 
scalding hot: the patient cannot take them.” We may 
fear that our well-meant doses of anti-slavery were often not 
only scalding hot, but given from heated vessels. But, how- 
ever that might be, it seemed to me that this very agitation 
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made it all the more important (as a “ back-fire”’ is set to 
stop a prairie conflagration) that the matter should be taken 
up, boldly and practically, where it properly belonged. 
And I remember offering to my friends an argument like 
this : — 

Grant (I said) that the control of this matter is for the 
present, and ought to be, in the control of the South; that 
interference — much more, dictation — from outside is only 
embarrassing and mischievous ; that we can see no prospect 
whatever of an act of emancipation outright. Grant, be- 
sides, that any plan of gradual emancipation yet proposed is 
futile and impracticable,— whether the West Indian “ap- 
prenticeship,” which disgusted everybody, or declaring all 
free who are born after a certain date—a scheme full of 
hardship and heart-burning. Whatthen? We all agree that 
slavery cannot last forever: Mr. Clay thinks it will not out- 
live this century ; and our business is to look at the situa- 
tion as it is. I will not press the arguments of the aboli- 
tionists, which Southerners disbelieve in and resent. I will 
assume nothing that is not granted in every slave-holding 
State. The right of a slave to his life is protected every- 
where by law, and to kill him is theoretically murder: let 
that admission go for all that it is worth; at least it con- 
fesses that the negro is a man. For his rights of family, I 
need not quote the language of philanthropists and enthu- 
siasts, but only what the best-known slave-dealer in the 
United States said to me the other day: suppose the law of 
Virginia should sanction and enforce so much as that. As 
to his right to education, it is acknowledged and acted on, 
as we all know, by very many of the best people throughout 
the South: suppose everything were erased from the stat- 
ute-book that makes it technically illegal. As to the right 
of property, I am told that it is a common practice for a 
master to give his slave the use of a bit of ground to culti- 
vate, and half a day in the week to work for himself, and so 
earn his freedom step by step, at a price agreed on, half a 
day at a time; that many slaves have actually purchased their 
own liberty in this way; and that in Cuba the same thing 
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is not only recognized by law, but the contract is publicly 
registered, and payments are certified officially: suppose the 
same thing were done here, and the slave protected from 
what I have also heard of,—the forfeit of his payments 
(made on “the instalment plan”) through his master’s 
bankruptcy or worse, and his condition made harder than 
before. Suppose these steps, or something like these, in 
practical legislation, to be taken under home leadership, 
backed, as they would be, by the universal better feeling of 
the South itself: how long would it be before, withovt a 
word said of abolition, slavery would be practically done 
away, and all the terrors of the question as we see it now 
disappear? But this is a thing to be done by Southern 
men,‘not by Northern men: to begin with, why not by you? 

All this seemed to be very kindly listened and assented 
to, but of course nothing ever came of it. I can even im- 
agine that these courteous gentlemen were similarly affected 
by it as the dwellers by the Dead Sea, on a certain occa- 
sion, who (Carlyle tells us) “listened with real tedium to 
Moses,” and formed to themselves the candid opinion ** that 
he was probably a humbug, that he was certainly a bore.” 
Still, it bore fruit in my own mind, where it remained as a 
hint of the normal and legitimate process by which a pro- 
found social malady may perhaps be healed. It is idle spec- 
ulation now to consider what might possibly have come of 
it, if the subject had been taken up in some such way by a 
few Southern statesmen. But that could not be: their eyes 
were holden from seeing in what direction lay their peace, 
and passion on both sides was mounting higher. In a coun- 
try like curs, moral questions on a large enough scale are 
sure to be taken up into party politics, where some one issue 
has got to be fought out, for better or worse, quite regard- 
less of the form dispassionate reason would have it take. 
It was the fatality of the situation then that the political 
and the reformatory passion took opposite sides, and for 
nearly twenty years there was fought out between them 
something like a battle in the dark,— nearly twenty years, 
before the ardent moral passion enlisted against slavery be- 
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came thoroughly blended with a political passion of equal 
intensity and fervor, enlisted in defence of the Union, and 
the abolitionist could take pride once more in the fact that 
he, too, was an American citizen. 

What mere political prudence could do, to meet so great 
an issue, under the existing forms of our public life, was 
shown in what has gone into history as “ the Compromise of 
1850.” This laborious birth of a time of extreme perplexity 
and confusion, such that its very name (as generally re- 
garded) remains a monument of our reproach and shame, 
may yet claim from History a certain measure of indulgence 
because of its motive, which was a genuine shrinking from 
a premature conflict of unknown atrocity and horror; and 
because of its result, which was to defer that “ irrepressible 
conflict” till such time that not individual conviction 
merely, but (so to speak) the official conscience of the Na- 
tion could be enlisted, and the final overthrow of slavery 
assured. As a public act, the two pivots it hung on were 
the Fugitive Slave Law, set against the abolition of the 
Slave Trade in the Federal District; and the admission of 
California as a Free State, set against certain guaranties 
granted to the State of Texas. In the scale of historical 
importance, the latter —rescuing the continent from the 
frightful complications that would have followed if slavery 
had once got a footing on the Pacific Coast — enormously 
outweighs all the others put together. The rest were 
already obsolete within fifteen years; while the value of that 
political achievement — for it was an achievement, as any 
one will see who reads at this day Mr. Seward’s great speech 
in advocating it — increases at a vast ratio with every year. 

It was the weakness of those who attacked that Compro- 
mise — not that, as honest men, they held the turpitude of 
the surrender of slaves of more account than any possible 
political advantage: most of us, probably, felt that,— but 
that they failed to see that the leaders of Southern opinion 
expected and intended to fight upon the issue then opened ; 
or that a conflict of arms breaking out (as some of them 
wished it might) in 1851 would have led to just the opposite 
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result to what it did ten years later. So far was Western 
sentiment then from siding with them that, even in 1861, 
Abraham Lincoln took pains to say, in his first Inaugural, 
almost effusively, that he should enforce the Fugitive Slave 
Law as scrupulously as its authors and advocates could de- 
mand. Never was there a point where the political and the 
individual conscience were more ridiculously at odds. No 
Southern gentleman, but would have disdained to lend a 
hand to arrest a fugitive: the only volunteers who pledged 
themselves to that base service were from the North. When 
Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire, once challenged the Senate to 
show a single man who would consent to aid in the execu- 
tion of the law, the only one to take up that challenge was 
a Democratic senator from Connecticut, till, as the situation 
was getting ludicrous, he was seconded by a young fire-eater 
from Alabama; and, about that very time (as I was told by 
Dr. Bailey, then editing in Washington the National Era, 
which first gave to the public the story of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin”), a Maryland planter knowingly secreted a runaway 
for two months together, on his own estate, till the hue and 
cry was over. And it was a Marylander whom I heard say, 
not many months before, on the morning of that Tth of 
March when Webster madé his last great speech before the 
Senate, “I live in a border State, and, if war comes, it will 
strike us first; but I say, if you will give us no other rights, 
we will have the rights of belligerents!” 

An evil fortune has associated with that particular act the 
name of one of the most upright of politicians and most 
estimable of men in private life,— President Fillmore. It 
happened to me, under circumstances which I need not 
recite here, to hold two long and (as I may perhaps say) 
confidential conversations with him,— one when he had just 
taken office as Vice-President, and the other just at the close 
of the long debates in 1850. In the first, absolutely no doubt 
could be left upon any mind as to the serious alarm with 
which he viewed the situation then imminent; or, in the 
other, as to the deeply conscientious conviction (mistaken 
or not) with which he accepted the conclusion,— though he 
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must have known, in accepting it, that he signed his own 
political death-warrant. He certainly believed that by that 
act civil war had been deferred for a time; he certainly did 
not believe that it had been delayed for very long. Off- 
cially, his own duty was clear,— to defer it as long as possi- 
ble. Indeed, so well was the gravity of the situation 
understood, that it was freely said in Washington that the 
sudden death of President Taylor —a man who had a great 
scorn both of political bargaining and of slave-hunting, the 
only man so strong by position and brave by temperament 
as to face that issue, and probably to defeat the whole 
scheme of compromise — was the one thing that prevented 
the outbreak of civil war then, and so was “ providential.” 
Others did not scruple to say, and perhaps some believe it 
to this day, that he was poisoned by a political conspiracy, 
lest he should succeed in defeating the measures men had 
set their hearts upon. 

But I have not set out to sketch a history of that time, in 
ever so slender outline, or even to enumerate the points that 
touched me personally here and there, shaping or altering my 
own convictions as to the event. Few men are entitled, by 
the publicity or importance of their own part in such events, 
to make open confession of the steps and processes they 
have been led through. Where one is so entitled to make 
public an apologia pro vité sud, there are a thousand, name- 
less and obscure, whose opinions are just as scrupulously 
formed, and as important, doubtless, to themselves; there 
are perhaps a hundred, whose testimony as to critical points 
of the debate may be worth giving or listening to. Indeed, 
we may say that the silent process of growth in religious or 
ethical conviction, which goes on obscurely and always in a 
million souls at once, is in its way more important than the 
incidents of any illustrious career, because the living soul of 
our Christian civilization is in it; but it does not, in general, 
justify relating. The two or three moments of personal ex- 
perience I have spoken of may possibly have an interest as 
illustrating the sort of movement that was going on in tens 
of thousands of uneventful lives; and they bear upon a 
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definite series of public events, and so may be pardoned in 
the telling. 

What those of a younger generation (who may possibly 
feel themselves superior to us of aforetime because they 
have escaped that conflict) ought to understand, as a possi- 
ble guide in the new perplexities of to-day, is that at the 
middle of this century things that now, near the end of it, 
seem very simple and necessary of solution, were then full 
of extreme perils, apprehensions, difficulties, and doubts. 
Happy those who at that day could look upon them com- 
placently, purely as questions of an ideal morality ; who 
could either contemplate them so, like children, or could go 
into the battle, like heroes, in the glow of a conviction that 
did not stay to question. But the world cannot be all made 
up of children and heroes. There are those who must act, 
and there are those who must think, among the tangled 
responsibilities that touch life at a hundred points instead of 
one. To such, the days of the anti-slavery struggle offered 
not a very simple problem, as now it looks, but a very hard 


and complicated one. And, in the review of those days for 
which my friend thinks the time is almost ready, nothing is 
more essential than to know that good men and true, whose 
service to humanity was alike indispensable, were found 
on both sides of a line that then looked to both of them 
impassable. 
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THE HIGHER INDIVIDUALISM. 
By Nicholas P. Gilman, 


Socialism may fairly be said to be a popular faith at the 
present day, if we take Socialism in its wide sense, as a ten- 
dency to enlarge the functions of society and extend its 
powers over the individual. Whether it be a question of 
the local organ of society, the government of the town or 
city; or the larger instrument, the Commonwealth; or the 
national government itself, there is to-day an unmistakable 
current of thought and feeling among educated and unedu- 
cated alike, moving strongly towards an extension of the 
limits of common action for the common welfare. 

Scientific Socialism, or State Socialism, in its fully devel- 
oped form, proceeds from a great misconception of the facts 
of our economic life, and shows an almost total blindness to 
the political history of mankind. Karl Marx’s “Capital” is 
commonly called the Bible of Socialism (perhaps because, 
like another Bible, it is not much read by Socialists and is 
less understood). But it resembles Calvin’s “ Institutes” 
much more, in imposing a system of dogmas upon the indus- 
trial life of mankind. Most of these dogmas simply contra- 
dict those facts; and this is a case where the facts show no 
sign of growing up to the dogmas. Karl Marx’s doctrine of 
surplus value is radically untrue to the part which intellect 
plays in modern life; and it has been sufficiently pulverized 
by candid writers, like M. Laveleye, Mr. John Rae, and 
Professor William Graham. His exploitation theory of 
Interest, another cardinal doctrine, Professor Béhm-Bawerk 
says, “is not only incorrect, but in theoretical value it even 
takes one of the lowest places among interest theories. 
Scarcely anywhere else are to be found together so great a 
number of the worst fallacies, wanton, unproved assumption, 
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self-contradiction, and blindness to facts. The Socialists are 
able critics, but exceedingly weak theorists.” Scientific 
Socialism, the doctrine that the instruments of production 
should be owned and managed by the State, thus lacks foun- 
dation in the facts of our economic life. It is scientific only 
in this sense — that it is a scheme fully developed on paper. 

The more vague and popular Socialism of to-day has been 
defined lately by a writer in a Boston magazine as “ the 
principle of public management of what concerns the public 
good.” Such a definition, of course, begs the whole ques- 
tion, and commits no one who accepts it to any particular 
measure of governmental control beyond such as we have 
long practised in this country. The present vogue of this 
indefinite Socialism lies largely in the connotation which its 
adherents attach, without warrant, to the two contrasted 
terms, Individualism and Socialism. Underlying very much 
of the socialistic rhetoric and logic of to-day is an assump- 
tion that Individualism necessarily implies selfishness in the 
person who holds this political and economic doctrine of 
the relations of the State to the individual, and that the 
Socialist, on the contrary, is, perforce, a person of generous 
temper, with sympathies both broad and deep. There is, 
indeed, something very amusing in the tone of many of the 
* Nationalists,” in particular. As they enlarge upon the 
commonplaces of Christianity, one would suppose that the 
brotherhood of man was discovered by them yesterday, and 
that they had recently taken out a patent on human kind- 
ness. With a mighty rhetorical leap, they jump the chasm 
that yawns between this good feeling and the position that 
only the scheme of Socialism can realize, love to man. 

The logical differentia of “Nationalism” is, however, 
“the nationalization of industry and the promotion of the 
brotherhood of humanity thereby.” Taking Christianity as 
an established fact, we have to ask, simply as a matter of 
probability, if human welfare.and the brotherhood of human- 
ity will be promoted by this particular method, which in- 
trusts all industries to the State, taking them away from 
individual ownership and control. Evidently, this is a 
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question of the head, not of the heart, to be decided by 
calm judgment, not by warm feelings. Just as evidently, 
most of the Nationalists and Socialists confound two dis- 
tinct matters when they declare that every sincere believer 
in the brotherhood of humanity will accept the Nationaliza- 
tion of Industry as the one method. When once this bold 
assumption is pointed out, it is also natural to inquire if the 
personal record of the Nationalists and Socialists themselves 
is such as to justify any boasting on their part. However 
much any or all of them have done for man through charity 
and public spirit, it is, in fact, little when compared with 
the amount done by the mass of men and women outside of 
their organizations, who are nominally, at least, adherents of 
the ruling Individualism. 

As a matter of fact, there are two Individualisms, easily to 
be distinguished. There is a Lower Individualism, which is 
simply private selfishness, and not a theory of the right rela- 
tion of the State and the citizen; which cares nothing for 
the common weal; which will cheerfully say, “The public 
be damned,” if in the interesting process its own pocket 
be replenished ; which is purely the mind of the flesh, the 
spirit of the brute, the survival of the barbarian under a 
civilization supposed to be rational and Christian. It is the 
old enemy which religion and morals have always had to 
fight. Naturally, when it pretends to put forth an idea, it 
is on the side of a thoroughly competitive system,— “ each 
man for himself,” — and sneers at co-operation outside of its 
own family or firm. This doctrine, if it can be so called, is 
as absurd scientifically as it is wrong morally. 

A Higher Individualism is possible, and has long been 
actual, which respects each person as having something of 
infinite worth in him, and would begin to reform the world 
in the single spirit, counting no advance permanent that is 
not based on reformed individuals. Above all other adjec- 
tives, this method deserves the epithet “ Christian,” derived 
from “the only soul in history who has appreciated the 
worth of man,” and whose teaching was profoundly individ- 
ualistic in its imperative address to the soul. Such a spirit- 
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ual doctrine finds its natural alliance, not with a mechanical 
Sociulism, which, with most of its expounders, is materialis- 
tic to the core, and would subdue the spirit to live by bread 
alone, but with a rationalized Individualism in economics 
and politics. This method, which includes all voluntary 
co-operation, has been the method of modern civilization; 
and the system towards which it tends is Fraternalism, not 
Paternalism. 

The inquiry is extremely pertinent: “Have we even 
begun to exhaust the resources of such an Individualism, 
which is mot synonymous with selfishness, but encour- 
ages and fosters great public spirit?” Few wise persons 
will answer this question in the affirmative. Consider for a 
moment what a perfectly enormous task it would be to con- 
vert the majority of the ingenious, enterprising, and self- 
reliant American folk to the doctrine of State Socialism, so 
contrary not only to their political freedom, but also to their 
inmost spirit as a people. Suppose for the nonce that the 
socialistic scheme is, or may be, practicable; that, in any 
case, it is desirable to make an heroic effort to introduce it. 
Both these suppositions are far removed from reality, but let 
us make them. Now, has there ever entered into the mind 
of man another scheme so thoroughly revolutionary, the 
effects of which, near and distant, it would be so difficult to 
calculate, the risks of which are so tremendous, as with this 
virtual abolition of private property and individual enter- 
prise in favor of one vast machine? Its wiser advocates say, 
of course, that we must take one step at a time towards such 
a millennium as Mr. Bellamy or Mr. Gronlund depicts, and 
that each step will be easy, in view of existing evils from 
which it will plainly free us and the immediate blessings 
which it will secure. Certainly, no prejudice in favor of the 
present state of things should hinder a thorough considera- 
tion of any particular proposal, such as the liberty of the mu- 
nicipality to manufacture and supply artificial light for its 
citizens, or to own or operate the street railways; or of the 
proposition that the national government own or operate or 
closely control the telegraph, after the analogy of the mail 
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service, or that it shall take charge of the railway system. 
In the mind of the American people, as a whole, there is no 
such bias of unreason as to prevent a full and fair discussion 
of any and every such definite scheme of improvement upon 
our present systems of municipal or national administration. 

The experience of the towns and cities, at home and 
abroad, that have enlarged, in any respect, their sphere of 
action beyond the limits usually observed here; and the 
actual results of a government telegraph or a government 
railway in Europe or Australia,— these are, of course, the 
first things to consider about these so-called “steps towards 
Nationalism.” It will be some time yet before we obtain 
from calm, thorough, and unbiassed observers full and trust- 
worthy information of the actual consequences of any one of 
these new systems. Even concerning the simplest of them 
—the manufacture of electric light in American towns and 
cities, and the English government telegraph — there is still 
much controversy as to the net gain and loss in compari- 
son with private or corporate administration. 

But, when we have a body of undeniable facts in European 
experience predominating in favor of the government tele- 
graph or railway, a second question —fully as important 
as the first — arises. Are the conditions sufficiently similar 
here to make it safe to follow this European model? “ What 
do we care for abroad?” was the ingenuous remark of an 
American Congressman, when the long experience of Eu- 
rope in regard to “cheap money” was brought forward in 
opposition to some “wildcat” scheme of his own. His 
error was plain enough. Human nature, and gold or silver 
dollars and paper substitutes for them, are fundamentally 
the same in their working in Europe and in America. 
There is no Ohio political economy worthy of respect 
from intelligent men; there is no Nevada science of finance 
better adapted to American soil than the knowledge pain- 
fully acquired by the greatest commercial nations of the 
Old World, most of all by the people from whom we have 
sprung! Such “chauvinism” has probably seen its most 
glorious day of spread-eagle and buncombe. But its oppo- 
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site, a spurious cosmopolitanism, based on a plentiful lack of 
thought, is very common among the social reformers of the 
day who cry “Thorough!” They would enthusiastically 
adopt the English telegraph system, the Swiss referendum, 
the German national railway, the Hungarian zone-system, 
and the Australian eight-hour law. Here, on one hand, are 
the snug little island of Great Britain and the cantons of 
Switzerland,—a country half as large as Maine,— the Ger- 
man imperialism, the Hungarian notions of comfort and 
convenience in railway travel, and the peculiar Australian 
population and opportunity. On the other hand, here is 
our own vast domain of federated States, inhabited by a 
people impatient of control, fond of the boundless field open 
to private enterprise, and now sobering down under a sense 
of leadership among the nations such as Australia has not 
known. Before such immense differences in physical cir- 
cumstance, political constitution, and national temper, we 
must beware of a superficial cosmopolitanism as well as of 
a shallow chauvinism. European experience is a part of the 
total record which we have thoroughly to consider, but any 
direct imitation of transatlantic methods would be irrational 
under such a different sky. 

They choose, therefore, a hard path in social reform who 
elaborate a system based in part upon the foreign record of 
fact, but much more largely upon the pure theorizing of 
French and German writers, and present each practical mat- 
ter (such as the municipal electric light) as only one part of 
a thorough and comprehensive State Socialism. This system, 
they cease not to declare, is to be preached and agitated, 
with vigor and rigor, all along the line, until Collectivism 
is triumphant and private ownership of the means of pro- 
duction is extinguished. If there were anything of the 
temper of statesmanship among American Socialists, they 
would most carefully avoid arousing opposition to a particu- 
lar definite and limited social improvement by thus pro- 
claiming it an integral part of a doctrinaire system of the 
widest sweep. “Resist the beginnings” is the motto at 
once adopted by the conservatives. 
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A distinction with a difference here commends itself to 
common sense and statesmanship. For, like most ques- 
tions that arise in human life, this is a question of degree 
and measure and proportion. It is not true that, if I take 
the cars in Boston at the Albany station, then I must go 
West as far as the Boston and Albany Road runs, and must 
then keep on from Albany to San Francisco, and take a 
steamer to Japan, and so go on around the terraqueous 
globe. On the contrary, if my home is in Newton, for 
example, I can stop there with entire logical consistency 
and complete peace of conscience, leaving other persons to 
go to Worcester or Buffalo or Chicago or Omaha, as they 
please. A train that runs express to New York is not the 
train for persons to take who live in the suburbs of Boston. 

Suppose that we realize, after the manner of all sensible 
men, that life is, and must be, full of compromises and ad- 
justments between opposite principles and systems, each of 
which is theoretically self-consistent and very true to a part 
of the facts of this complicated human society, but each of 
which is false if put forward as a complete statement. Sup- 
pose that we take each forward step in social change cau- 
tiously and tentatively, realizing the great risks that lie in 
the wide and deep interconnection of all things. Suppose 
we assert that, in their broad, general sense, Individualism 
and Socialism are both natural and necessary tendencies in 
human nature. Such “animated moderation” easily converts 
a people to the trial of a definite social reform, when the 
ground is taken that the general welfare has been neglected, 
individuals having come in and reaped profits which had 
better go to the municipality or the State. Such a practi- 
cal temper goes far toward disarming Bourbonism and com- 
manding the support of the sober-minded. Make out your 
specific case, and produce your strong reasons bearing on a 
special measure: this is the demand made by the practical 
Anglo-Saxon, most capable of all men yet, as a citizen and 
a civilizer. 

When the opposite method is chosen, when a high-and- 
mighty system, altogether untried, but at swords’ points with 
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the present, is put forth, each more rational and immediately 
practicable reform arouses extreme opposition and invites 
defeat. All the forces of blind bigotry and all the forces of 
rational conservatism unite to resist the wild-eyed and 
crack-brained prophets who have not their own spirits in 
due subjection. 

Let us consider briefly a few of the reforms and improve- 
ments demanded to-day by sober thinkers, and see how 
slight, as compared with the revolutionary processes of So- 
cialism, is the effort needed to carry them out, if a few 
strong persons work on the plane of the Higher Individual- 
ism. No one evil in our cities appeals more forcibly to the 
kind-hearted than the crowded tenement-houses, such as 
the North End of Boston or Cherry Hill in New York can 
show. Every vice finds a hot-bed in the shocking conditions 
of brute-like living which here abound, and disease becomes 
epidemic. Every one who has a particle of philanthropy in 
him cries out that these evils should be made to cease from 
off the earth. The end is clear; but what means shall we 
use? The Socialist’s way is to dilate upon what Glasgow 
and Liverpool have done, and urge that Boston and New 
York at once purchase whole squares, pull down the noisome 
houses of to-day, and erect clean and convenient tenements, 
to be let at a low rental. But todo this would be much 
like journeying from Boston to New York via Paris and the 
Suez Canal. The Bostonian would get to New York in 
time, indeed, if his money and his patience held out. But 
the more direct way would be to discover what persons are 
responsible, as owners or lessors of these foul habitations, 
work upon them as individuals, and bring home to them 
the distress and the crime of which they are the occasion by 
drawing profit from such inhuman conditions. These per- 
sons, as a rule, sin as much through ignorance as through 
hardness of heart. Their simple duty to keep their houses 
clean and uncrowded may be preached to them with more 
hope of success than municipal Socialism can be preached to 


the entire population or to the city government of Boston or 
New York. 
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If the owners or lessors of bad tenement-houses remain 
indifferent and will do nothing, let the lash of public opinion 
be made to fall on them. But it is more important that men 
and women who know what the Higher Individualism is, and 
that we are our brothers’ keepers to a great degree, should 
do what Mrs. Alice N. Lincoln has done in a modest way in 
Boston. Let them buy or lease houses, singly or in small 
associations, and care for them in person or through kindly 
and capable agents. A large part of the tenement-house 
problem is manageable under this simple plan. No kind of 
charitable work by the well-to-do surpasses in effectiveness 
this business system, which gives moderate rents and decent 
tenements to the poor, and returns a fair interest to the 
owner or lessor of the house. If this plan is not expedient 
in a particular place, the Peabody trustees in London, the 
Improved Dwelling House Associations in Boston and New 
York, and Mr. A. T. White in Brooklyn have demonstrated 
the eminent success of their more difficult method,—a suc- 
cess as regards both tenant and landlord. Mr. J. A. Riis, 
who has been showing of late how wretchedly the other half 
lives in New York, believes thoroughly in the compatibility 
of “philanthropy and five per cent.,”—one as the begin- 
ning, the other as the result. He says: “ Model tenement 
building has not been attempted in New York on anything 
like as large a scale as in many other cities; and it is, per- 
haps, owing to this, in a measure, that a belief prevails that 
it cannot succeed here. This is a wrong notion entirely.” 

We cannot too emphatically assert that the tenement- 
house problem in our American cities is entirely within the 
control of a comparatively few persons. In the light of the 
development of enormous fortunes in our day, even George 
Peabody’s great gift of $2,500,000 for the London poor 
seems small. Many persons in these United States could 
easily match his munificence. Yet the sum he gave now 
affords healthful and pleasant homes at low rent for more 
than twenty thousand people; and the capital has doubled, 
thus doubling the resources of the trustees. Very few of 
the very rich or the moderately rich would need to be con- 
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verted to a Higher Individualism than they now practise, to 
make this tenement-house problem a thing of the past, so 
far as money can do it. City governments, of course, should 
practise vigorous measures of inspection and sanitation. 
But the evil can first be checked and then gradually dimin- 
ished by the simple method of the Christian spirit, which 
will at least try to make more conscientious men and women 
out of the owners of bad tenement-houses, and not throw the 
responsibility entirely upon an impersonal city government. 
Such philanthropies as the Fresh Air Fund, the Country 
Week, and Children’s Aid Societies are approved agencies 
for lightening the evils of the tenement life. Beyond a 
doubt these are best carried on by individuals and associa- 
tions which seek no aid from the State. 

The labor problem in its most difficult phases is within 
the control of individual employers who have a touch of 
true philanthropy in their make-up. At the present time 
the firms frequently disturbed by strikes and other indus- 
trial commotions are not those that constantly bear in mind 
that their employees are men, not machines,— men very 
susceptible to good-will plainly exhibited, and open to the 
animating force of an ambition to make something of them- 
selves. Such employers as the Fairbanks of St. Johnsbury, 
Vt., the Ludlow Company in Massachusetts, and the Cheneys 
of South Manchester, Conn., are examples which hundreds 
and thousands of large employers of labor throughout the 
country are entirely able to copy; and they would attain 
similar happy results in their relations with their men. It 
is the will that is lacking. The gospel and law which 
should be vigorously declared to employers of labor is not 
that the whole state of things that renders them possible is 
to be abolished, and that their great ability for business is 
henceforth to count for nothing; but rather that their pres- 
ent Individualism is often on a low plane, that they do not 
steadily show themselves such admirable leaders as they 
might be, that they frequently fail to rise to the level of 
their opportunity, and that their wealth has grown faster 


than their disposition or ability to make the highest use 
of it. 
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The captains of industry would fight State Socialism to 
the uttermost, but the one power which they cannot suc- 
cessfully resist is the gospel of their duty to be as great in 
using as in gaining wealth. Let them do as Mr. Carnegie 
advises, if they so prefer, leaving unmodified the general in- 
dustrial system under which they have made their fortunes. 
Let them look about, each man in his town or city, to find 
what he can do in the way of endowing a school of high 
grade, building a library and stocking it with books, estab- 
lishing a hospital, assisting promising young men and women 
through college, supporting homes for the destitute, laying 
out parks and play-grounds, or in a dozen other charities 
and philanthropies which will be sure to do more good than 
harm to those who receive the benefit. Let them establish 
trade-schools, like Colonel Auchmuty and Mr. Pratt of 
Brooklyn. Let them endow music, like Mr. Higginson, of 
Boston, or theology, like Lord Gifford. 

We have great reason already to be heartily proud of the 
generosity of many American men and women of fortune, 
shown in large gifts to the community. A line on which 
this high kind of Individualism notably appears is the public 
library system of Massachusetts. It was well for the Com- 
monwealth to have passed the library law of 1890 in aid of 
the weak towns; but it is much better for individuals to 
found and endow public libraries, as many have done. The 
gift does them good. It will be a source of just pride to 
their children, and it teaches, more than the finest library 
supported by taxation could, one right way to spend a fort- 
‘une. Hence the library commissioners of the State are wise 
in their words of counsel to the well-to-do with which they 
introduce a volume that properly encourages every one who 
thinks well of human nature, in people who happen to be 


rich as well as in those who are poor, or neither rich nor 
poor : — 


This collection of facts relating to the free public libraries in Massa- 
chusetts has been made for the purpose of showing what facilities for 
the free use of books are available to the citizens of each town and city 
in the commonwealth, and to record the generous gifts of individuals for 
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the foundation and maintenance of libraries and the construction of 
library buildings. The simple record is one that needs no comment. 
In 1839 the Hon. Horace Mann stated that there were from ten to fifteen 
town libraries, containing in the aggregate from three to four thousand 
volumes, to which all the citizens of the town had the right of access; 
that the aggregate number of volumes in the public libraries, of all kinds, 
in the State was about 300,000; and that but little more than 100,000 
persons, or one-seventh of the population of the State, had any right of 
access to them. A little over a half-century has passed. There are now 
175 towns and cities having free public libraries under municipal control, 
and 248 of the 551 towns and cities contain libraries in which the people 
have rights or free privileges. There are about 2,500,000 volumes in 
these libraries, available for the use of 2,104,224 of the 2,238,943 inhabi- 
tants which the State contains, according to the census of 1890. 

The gifts of individuals in money, not including gifts of books, for 
libraries and library buildings, exceed five and a half million dollars 
($5,500,000). 

There are still 103 towns in the State, with an aggregate population of 
134,719, which do not have the benefit of the free use of a public library. 
These are almost without exception small towns, with a slender valua- 
tion, and 67 of them show a decline in population in the past five years. 
The State has taken the initiative in aiding the formation of free public 
libraries in such towns; and it is hoped that this statement of facts may 
lead those who are natives of, or have an especial interest in these towns, 
to do for them what generous benefactors have wisely done for so many 
other towns in the commonwealth. 


We have a notion in this part of the world that what 
Massachusetts is doing the rest of the United States ought 
to be doing, and will do in time. Imagine the good effect 
of such a public spirit as this library record shows at work 
in every considerable town in the whole country. Individ- 
uals could do as much in very many places elsewhere as 
they have done in this State. They could easily make even 
the co-operation of the towns and cities superfluous. What 
is true of free libraries is true as well of academies and col- 
leges, hospitals, parks and play-grounds, and other gifts to 
the community. The effort needed to make numerous con- 
verts to the doctrine that wealth is a trust, which should 
thus be spent in large part, is trifling compared with the 
energy vainly spent in agitating for legislation that is some- 
how to be a substitute for public spirit in individuals. Very 
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much can be done towards social peace by the rich who will 
simply continue and strengthen the incipient fashion —it is 
already such here in America to a happy degree — of leaving 
much of their wealth for the common benefit. Public opin- 
ion is already strong to the effect that the rich man who 
makes no public bequests is morally deficient and intellect- 
ually short-sighted. He continues his family selfishness to 
the last, and increases the chances of ruin to his children. 
The feud of rich and poor is intensified by every such in- 
stance of narrowness,— intellectual and moral. On the con- 
trary, every man who follows the laudable custom of giving 
while yet able to direct his gift aright, see its good results, 
and enjoy the applause that is due him, is a practical apostle 
of peace and good-will among men. 

In case of labor difficulties arising under the present sys- 
tem, the large-minded employer will not think his individual 
rights violated by calling in the friendly offices of a State 
Board of Arbitration and Conciliation. Their verdict is 
likely to be fair and reasonable, and it is a very poor kind 
of individuality that closes its ears to the voice of such fair- 
ness and reason. But it is altogether better, in the long 
run, for all concerned, that the State should simply offer 
arbitration by experts, and not force it upon the parties at 
variance. Compulsory arbitration has never been a success 
in England or this country, though it may be well to apply 
it to transportation companies. 

Far-sighted individuals can do very much gradually to 
shape the present wages system, in many industries, into a . 
better method, which shall distribute the profits of industry 
more evenly among all the workers with head or hand. 
The ideal towards which the notion of equality obviously 
points is co-operative production. This means that the most 
capable men are to be satisfied with salaries for management, 
and that the profits of business are to be divided among all 
the fellow-workers. If we concede that the grand principle 
of equality is the only one to be kept in mind, we shall yet 
have to confess that very few workmen are educated up to 
the moral and intellectual level on which alone such co-oper- 
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ation is now feasible. Some method less theoretically con- 
sistent with a single principle, but more in harmony, perhaps, 
with all the facts, which shall give hand-workers a part of 
the actual profits, is the obvious educational agency for 
bringing both the employer and the employee up to the co- 
operative standpoint. With such an end in view, indus- 
trial partnership would form an advisable transition stage 
from the present wages system to pure co-operative produc- 
tion. But if we allow, as many do, that a principle of natu- 
ral aristocracy, of character and ability, comes in, and must 
always come in, to modify powerfully the play of the princi- 
ple of equality, then some method or methods of profit- 
sharing would probably continue to hold the ground by 
the side of co-operative enterprises. 

Profit-sharing has no more distinctive mark than its ap- 
peal to the individual reason and its complete reliance on 
private initiative. In France, where it has had its greatest 
success in practice and its most effective propaganda, no 
prominent advocate of the system desires any form of State 
help. The removal of obstacles to the free and voluntary 
diffusion of the system is all that has been sought. No one 
forces or should force the employer to divide his profits with 
his men. His conversion is wisely left to those two efficient 
apostles of civilization, Reason and Philanthropy. The 
system makes its way slowly, but it does not go back- 
ward; and it will prosper in the degree that a high type of 
character in the industrial world becomes more common. 
Men like Leclaire, Godin, Laroche-Joubert, Boncicaut, Van 
Marken, Bushill, Hazard, and Nelson, show emphatically 
what is meant by a true and well-developed Individualism 
in the industrial world. 

We must not be so partial in our view as to suppose that 
a Higher Individualism is needed only by the employers of 
labor. Men who are not politicians in search of votes 
should plainly report what their eyes see and their judg- 
ment tells them concerning their fellow-men who depend 
upon hand-labor for support. As in every other part of the 
human world, sheer unwillingness to work is the character- 
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istic of not a few. In the great “army of the unemployed ” 
—to use a favorite phrase of the day —there are whole 
regiments who dread nothing more and desire nothing less 
than the offer of work, such work as millions of undeclam- 
atory men are doing, year in and year out, in silent faith- 
fulness. They prefer to agitate for a new earth, where indo- 
lence shall take precedence, and every industrious person 
shall be obliged to support at least one of the shiftless 
brethren. Some “sweating system” that would make these 
gentlemen of leisure perspire profusely in the hay-fields of 
New England, where there is even now an unheeded call 
for “help,” would be a very good thing all around. A 
standing, or rather a sitting, multitude of incapables, the 
survivals of happy-go-lucky barbarism, are found in every 
civilized State. They lack the elements of power which have 
brought or will surely bring comfort to other men. They 
are weak, untrusty, shiftless, thriftless, and destitute of 
ambition. The one discontent that they ought to feel most 
sharply — discontent with their own ignoble selves —is quite 
absent from their minds. It is the simple fact that-such 
persons, who have no saving salt of individuality, are not a 
few in the most favorable environment. If any of them hap- 
pily take a turn and mend,— go to work, save, and prosper, 
— they lose at once their interest in the reconstruction of 
society for the benefit of the lazy. They have not become 
a part of a thing that needs to be reformed, through their 
hard work, through their savings, through their ownership 
of a house, through their foundation of a comfortable home. 
They have, in truth, followed the old and difficult path of 
personal regeneration. From being “of no account,” they 
have become somebodies: they are now individuals of po- 
tency, on a much higher level than they were before. 

The method of human civilization was plainly determined 
long ago,—the method which requires personal ambition 
and effort. The capable majority will never abandon this 
plan or reconstitute society in favor of those who make no 
vigorous effort for their own support. A helping hand 
always for those unable to help themselves, for those who 
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do their utmost and fail,—this no true man or woman will 
think of withholding or refusing. But the strong were 
never born simply to support the weak. Least of all were 
they born to copy the methods which have made the weak 
miserable ! 

No one word better expresses the spirit of the Higher 
Individualism than “co-operation.” In the socialistic state 
there would be no voluntary co-operation; there would be 
no room for small associations to carry out plans of philan- 
thropy or reform, for the State would overshadow and blight 
every attempt at voluntary co-operation; the individual 
would be pauperized, and the government magnified con- 
tinually. It is true, as a thoughtful writer has lately said, 
that “the great intellectual forces of our time are not indi- 
vidualistic,” in any narrow sense; and this we see at once 
when we “close our Byron and open our Goethe, when we 
close our Bentham and open our Comte, when we close our 
Herbert Spencer and open our Hegel.” But the enlight- 
ened Individualism of the man who hastens to ally himself 
with every other man who has the same aim in politics, in 
reform, in charity, in culture, in religion,— the Individual- 
ism which zealously practises the method of voluntary co- 
operation,— is a very great and happily increasing power. 
“ The real battle of our time,’”’ Mr. Mackenzie continues, “ is 
in the direction of union and of organization, and it is in 
this direction that hope now lies. The new gospel is not 
that of leaving every one to help himself, any more than it is 
that of helping every one: it is that of helping every one to 
help himself.” * Nothing is more natural, when such is the 
end and aim of many minds, than coming together in organ- 
ized charities to help the deserving poor and to discourage 
the vicious poor; or the forming of civil-service reform asso- 
ciations, to make their influence felt in regenerating politics. 
This is “ practical politics ” for the individual who is not an 
office-seeker ; and little else is. The “independent” in poli- 
tics, in reform, and in religion, must have backbone enough 
to leave a party or a church with which he is not in sym- 





* Introduction to Social Philosophy, by John 8. Mackenzie, p. 115. 
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pathy; but he is just as much an individual when he joins 
others who are like-minded, to establish with them a new 
party or a new church. Only through such co-operation 
can the individual truly find his whole self; only thus will 
those egotisms be surmounted which obstruct his growth 
into a nobler personality. Free co-operation is the method 
of the highest civilization. But scientific Socialism proposes 
to cut at the very root of voluntary association. Where the 
individual withers and the State is all in all, co-operation 
becomes simply mechanical: it has lost the heart and soul 
which once made it life-giving to all who engage in it. 

What Emerson said in 1844, reviewing the active reform 
period which had then culminated apparently, we may well 
repeat to-day: “I do not wonder at the interest these proj- 
ects inspire. The world is awaking to the idea of union, 
and these experiments show what it is thinking of. It is 
and will be magic. Men will live and communicate, and 
plough and reap and govern, as by added ethereal power, 
when once they are united.... But this union must be 
inward, and not one of covenants. ... Government will be 
adamantine without any governor. The union must be 
ideal in actual individualism.” Lecturing in London, in 
1848, on “ Politics and Socialism,” he “spoke well of Owen 
and Fourier, and said their conceptions should be grate- 
fully appreciated; for they who think and hope well for 
mankind put the human race under obligation. They are 
the unconscious prophets of the true order of society,— men 
who believe that in the world God’s justice will be done. 
Yet he protested against phalansteries in favor of the sepa- 
rate house, and declared it was individualism men needed 
rather than having all things in common.” * 

When a lofty idealist like Emerson thus speaks of Indi- 
vidualism, we know, whatever other qualifications of his 
doctrine in the direction of co-operation we may need to 
make, that it is not a doctrine of greed, or a spirit of low 
selfishness, that he inculcates. The temper and the method, 
on the contrary, are precisely those which a materialistic 





*R. W. Emerson, by George Willis Cooke, p. 94. 
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Socialism should most carefully ponder. “ Whilst I desire,” 
says our great American teacher of the doctrine of the soul, 
“to express the respect and joy I feel before this sublime 
connection of reforms, now in their infancy around us, I 
urge the more earnestly the paramount duties of self-reli- 
ance. I cannot find language of sufficient energy to convey 
my sense of the sacredness of private integrity.” 

We hear much to-day of “Christian Socialism.” The 
‘caching should be heard with respect, however its apostles 
may strain their message beyond the facts of New Testa- 
ment Christianity and of modern life. But there is a Chris- 
tian Individualism as worthy of attention,— the building 
up of each individual soul after the method of Jesus. Least 
of all teachers did the Man of Nazareth rely upon exter- 
nal agencies to develop and perfect the inward man. A 
system that insists predominantly upon governmental ma- 
chinery as the means, and material prosperity as the end, is 
at issue with modern Christianity, not only because this is 
imperfect, but more because it has in some degree kept the 
secret of Jesus and heeded his precepts. To find one’s own 
soul is still the main object in human life, and we help each 
other effectually so far as we thus help ourselves. The 
method of Jesus is inwardness, as his secret is self-renounce- 
ment; both working in and through an element of mildness: 
so Matthew Arnold has told us. Any church, then, which 
is a true church of the Christian spirit, must offend a sci- 
entific Socialist. Such a church has anticipated all that is 
charitable in his method. It will disparage the machinery 
he admires and exalt the soul of which he says little, in his 
zeal for provisions and clothing. However much Christi- 
anity has unwisely interfered at times with the healthful 
working of natural law for human society, Socialism would 
transgress far more, and deserve a much more severe rebuke 
from the idealist. 

“That serene Power,” says Emerson, “interposes the 
check upon the caprices and officiousness of our wills. Its 
charity is not our charity. One of its agents is our will; but 
that which expresses itself in our will is stronger than our 
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will. We are very forward to help it, but it will not be 
accelerated. It resists our meddling, eleemosynary contriv- 
ances.... We legislate against forestalling and monopoly ; 
we would have a common granary for the poor. But the 
selfishness which hoards the corn for high prices is the pre- 
ventive of famine, and the law of self-preservation is surer 
policy than any legislation can be. We concoct eleemosy- 
nary systems, and it turns out that our charity increases 
pauperism.” An individualist of a low type could say this; 
but he would not go on to say also, with Emerson, that 
“none is accomplished so long as any are incomplete: the 
happiness of one cannot consist with the misery of any 
other.” 

What is this saying, indeed, but the old gospel of member- 
ship one in another? ‘No man liveth to himself,” or can so 
live. ‘ Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the law 
of Christ.” But Christian Individualism, just as true to life 
as this kind of Christian Socialism, says likewise, “ Every man 
must bear his own burden.” The reconciliation of all such 
oppositions is found in human life, which is large enough 
to need all the Higher Individualism and all the spiritual 
Socialism we can bring to bear upon it. To him who joins 
the scientific temper, that desires to know the facts and re- 
spect the laws of human life, to the Christian spirit which 
would humanize as far as possible the sterner conditions 
and the more destructive forces,— to such a man a bigoted 
Individualism of practice or theory is nothing, and a senti- 
mental Socialism is nothing. A new creation, a higher order 
of mankind, developed through the advance of knowledge 
and the discipline of the spirit, is everything. In apostolic 
words, we may say, “As many as walk by this rule, peace 
be on them; for they are the Israel of God!” 











Critical Theology. 


CRITICAL THEOLOGY. 


A RECONSTRUCTION OF THE APOSTOLIC AGE. 


That method of historical or constructive criticism of the New 
Testament writings which began with Baur has had the general 
effect thus far— through the real or supposed exigencies of doc- 
trinal development — to disperse very widely the assumed dates 
of their composition, carrying some of them down almost a cen- 
tury later than the time assigned them in the church tradition, 
which groups them all confidently within the lifetime of the 
Apostles. To many, this wide departure has seemed arbitrary 
and needless. Its extreme limit was reached in “ Supernatural 
Religion,” a work whose direct influence upon general opinion 
has apparently declined in these later years. The step most 
needing to be taken now would appear to be not in the direc- 
tion of analysis, or negation, so much as in the way of positive 
historical results. The real task of the scholar is now to make 
as clear to himself as he can an outline of that first transition 
period in Christian history, including in it all he can of the 
original record of those days. And it will not hurt him in this 
attempt, if he succeeds in bringing back to it something of those 
inestimable traces and hints which have come down to us through 
the general consent of the early Church. 

A very interesting experiment in this direction has lately 
come into our hands by gift of the writer (who appears to be 
a physician, not a professional theologian), accompanied by a 
letter expressing his desire to “become acquainted with the doc- 
trines of the Unitarian Church, because” (he adds) “ it seems to 
me indisputable that the belief of the future will be pure mono- 
theism.” This, too, is what he understands by primitive Chris- 
tianity, as taught by Jesus himself, wholly divested from its dog- 
matic and supernaturalistic accretions; and the special task he 
undertakes is to show in detail, though with surprising brevity, 
the steps by which, from the extreme simplicity of the original 
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gospel (Urevangelium), there came about, within the short term 
of less than forty years, that astonishing development and diver- 
sity of doctrine which has made the field of religious controversy 
ever since.* 

The experiment is, as we have said, an interesting one; and, 
whatever we may think of the result, it may at least serve a 
good purpose as a working hypothesis and a convenient guide 
for future study. Its value in this regard is greatly due to its 
close and incessant use of the Scripture text itself, though it 
shows, besides, diligent use of the latest interpreters and critics. 
Including its most minute collation and citation of the Gospels, 
we have counted upwards of twelve hundred distinct references 
to the New Testament writings, about half of which we have 
been at the pains to look up and verify. Its data may seem 
often arbitrary, and its inferences rash, but the experiment was at 
all events worth trying. We shall try to give some account of 
it, not by criticism of its numerous points, for which the space 
would fail us, but by stringing these points together, as best we 
may, in a constructive fashion of our own. 

We begin, then, with the disheartened and perplexed condition 
of the small remnant left behind in Jerusalem after the tragedy 
upon Calvary,— perplexed the more by reports that came to 
them of the empty sepulchre, and by suspicions that accused 
Peter of complicity with Judas in the fatal act by which they 
alike hoped to force him to a public assertion of his Messiah- 
ship.t This condition of despondency Peter meets, promptly 
and boldly, by announcing that Jesus was undoubtedly risen 
from the dead, in clear fulfilment of the prophecy which he cites 
(Acts ii. 27): the story of the resurrection, the three days’ inter- 
val, and the visible ascension belong to a much later date. Thus 
revived and reunited in their hope, safe in their somewhat con- 
spicuous loyalty to the forms of Jewish worship and their pro- 
fession of belief in the speedy coming of the one desire of the 
Jewish heart,— safe, too, in their very weakness and poverty of 
numbers,— they gather once more in the close bond of that com- 
mon love and faith which had drawn them about the person of 


* Das Urevangelium, Studien zur Entwicklungsgeschichte der christlichen Lehre 
und Kirche, von ERNST SOLGER. Jena: Fr. Manke’s Verlag (A. Schenk). 1890. 
pp. 129. 


t This is our author’s understanding of the allusion in John xvii. 15, 16: the “‘ other 
disciple’ can have been no other than Judas, who was, as we know, in guilty corre- 
spondence with the authorities. 
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their Master. The earlier chapters of “ Acts” give us the story 
(as recorded about thirty years later) of this first stage in the 
new religious dispensation. 

Among the places of their private gathering (see Acts xii. 12) 
was the house of one Mary, the mother of Mark. This young 
disciple was then, as we may imagine him, an eager and intelligent 
boy, considerably under twenty,— most probably, the “ young 
man” who, catching the enthusiasm of the triumphal entrance 
from Bethany, had hovered near the disciples down to the arrest 
of Jesus, when the pursuers caught him by his linen garment, 
and he “fled from them naked,” as he tells the tale himself 
(Mark xiv. 52). We take good heed of this young man, thus 
visibly brought before us, who will prove an important actor in 
many a scene of the history that follows. Listening eagerly to 
the incidents and memories reported there,— impressed especially 
. (as we find by many a hint in the later narrative) by the vigor- 
ous personality of Peter and the sober force of character in the 
elder James,— it is not long before he begins to put together, 
in a plain, artless, and irregular fashion of his own, the fragments 
of a connected account of that wondrous Ministry; and so, 
within six or eight years of the events related, we find already 
composed the original sketch of what, in the course of two later 
recensions, became our present “Gospel according to Mark.” 
The original sketch—the Urevangelium, here printed in full — 
we shall have, very nearly, by omitting from our present Gospel 
those additions (mostly slight, though significant) which bear the 
marks of a later time.* Its date we may conceive to have been 
about the year 38, not far from the time of Paul’s conversion and 
accession to the Church; and it remained for about twenty 
years the only authentic written record of the events that lay at 
the foundation of the Christian community. Its composition 
was therefore itself an event of first-rate importance; and it 
was, doubtless, carried and welcomed wherever the early mes- 
sengers of the faith went in their missionary career. 

Meanwhile, the accession of Paul, with his powerful and ear- 
nest ministrations, along with the immense impulse it gave to the 
young movement, brought too its own perplexities. The Gospel 

*These are: chap. i, 1-3; ii. 21, 22; iii. 27-30; iv. 11, 12, 28, 29; v. 8; vi. 14-29, 31- 
56; vii. 3, 4, 15, 37; viii. 18-20, 31, 36, 37; ix. 1-16, 31, 32, 38-50; x. 32-45; xi. 25, 26; xii. 
10, 11; xiii. 10, 23, 31; xiv. 1-11, 14, 15, 23-25, 27-31, 33, 36-39, 41, 47-49, 54, 57-89, 65-72; 


XV. 16-21, 23, 24, 29, 33, 35, 36, 38, 40, 41, 47; with the whole of chap. xvi. The signifi- 
cance of the more important of these additions is discussed on pp. 64-66. 
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according to Paul was not only quite independent of the earlier 
declarations of Peter, but in some points radically different. 
Though he claims (1 Cor. ix. 1; 2 Cor. v. 16) to have known 
something of Jesus in person,— which he may easily have done, 
being at the time of his ministry a student in the schools at Jeru- 
salem,— the personal details which Peter made so much account 
of were to him but “fables and genealogies”: the Supper, the 
Crucifixion (which he regards purely in its sacrificial character), 
and the Resurrection (which he takes in its purely spiritual sense) 
are the only gospel facts he appeals to; while the whole stress of 
his argument bears upon his doctrine of sin, redemption, and 
justification by faith,—this last, the Pauline counterpart of the 
assertion by Jesus of the power of faith to work miracles of heal- 
ing or to remove mountains from their place. Thus we find 
danger of having two messages of salvation instead of one: Paul 
on the one part, and the community at Jerusalem on the other, 
represented by its chief apostles, Peter, John, and James (as we 
find in the second chapter of Galatians), threaten to make two 
hostile factions; and only the good sense of James (the younger, 
who appears as chief of the Council in Acts xv.), with the politic 
and compromising temper of Peter, prevents an open schism. 

All this we are familiar with from other sources. The pecu- 
liarity of the exposition we find here consists, first, in its tracing 
of the minuter evidences of the controversy down through the 
Pauline and other apostolic epistles; but, still more, in its ex- 
hibiting John, not Peter, as the bitter, obstinate, and constant 
adversary against whom Paul had continually to strive,— the 
“son of thunder,” who could not pardon Paul’s personal thrusts 
in “ Corinthians” and “ Galatians,” whose hasty and jealous tem- 
per is shown nowhere more vindictive than in those seven brief 
and most innocent-seeming epistles (as we had thought them) to 
the seven churches in Asia, contained in the first three chapters 
of “ Revelation,”— epistles in which he makes sharp retort to the 
studiously conciliatory language in the circular letter (“ Ephe- 
sians”) which Paul had just sent out to those same seven 
churches, over which John claimed exclusive oversight. 

For John, it would appear, was by no means satisfied with the 
compromise at Jerusalem (Acts xv.) which had contented all 
the rest. He not only held hard and fast to various points of 
the Jewish tradition that sat loosely on the others, but, as a fol- 
lower of John the Baptist, he had rigidly ascetic views of his 
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own; he set celibacy high above marriage, and, though he had 
to yield this point for others, was disgusted at Peter’s second 
marriage (which Paul seems to allude to in 1 Cor. ix. 5); he held 
the mystical opinions of the Essenes as to angels and the spir- 
itual life; he had his own view of the resurrection of Jesus, mak- 
ing it a return to the life in the Father which he had before, and 
repudiated the accounts of a bodily ascension; for the formal 
Supper, which he nowhere recognizes, he would substitute the 
washing of feet as a universal command. Finding himself ill at 
ease with either party, he within a few years (about 57) betook 
himself to Asia Minor as his missionary field, and never set foot 
again in Jerusalem to the day of his death,— finding himself, 
further, in this new field, constantly face to face with the influ- 
ence of Paul who had been over the ground before him, and 
whom he could scarcely regard as other than the “ man of sin” to 
be continually opposed. Peter, too, found himself in Jerusalem 
quite inferior in influence to James, who had remained there, quiet 
and honored, through the storm of persecution that cost the elder 
son of Zebedee his life; and went the next. year (58) by commis- 
sion of the Church to Babylon, the seat of a prosperous colony of 
Jews, where he remained ten years, and where he wrote, vainly, 
the propitiatory letter which we know as his “First Epistle,’— 
the only writing of his that has come down to us. 

Two years later (60), disheartened by continual oppositions and 
molestations, weary of the hostility that has pursued him through 
the Greek as well as the Jewish world, and longing to be in Rome 
(where he had warm friends) or at “the ends of the earth” in 
Spain, Paul returns to Jerusalem (as told in Acts xxi.). Here 
he reconciles himself as best he can with all parties; makes pub- 
lie demonstration, under advice, of his loyalty to Jewish law; 
and prepares for his final departure to the West,— appealing, 
with this design, to Caesar from the animosities of his country- 
men. It is after he has left upon bis voyage to Rome (not far 
from the date 63) that we find the occasion for the composition 
of the “official gospel” under the name and direction of Mat- 
thew, weaving in upon the groundwork of Mark the discourses 
and other spiritual teaching that worthily give this the first place 
in our canon; followed shortly by that of Luke, who out of per- 
sonal knowledge and affection has given to his Gospel something 
of a Pauline tinge. John, in his separation from the others, must 
compose a fourth Gospel of his own, in whose slight structure of 
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narrative, drafted very likely by an Alexandrian copyist, we find 
many a trace of his peculiar views,— which, in turn, served as a 
base to the extraordinary homiletic and speculative expansions 
of the second century.* 

The later apostolic history, as here constructed, is even more 
full of novelties and surprises. The personal ill-will of John 
would appear to have abated; he was at any rate left unmolested 
to his busy charge of the Christian communities (fundamentally 
Jewish) in Asia Minor; and he does not again enter the field of 
controversy till two years (or thereabout) before the destruction 
of Jerusalem (a.p. 70), and then to tell in apocalyptic vision the 
coming downfall of the Adversary and building of the New Jeru- 
salem; while some of his disciples, more jealous for his honor, have 
been so bitter that James —the son of Alpheus, since the earlier 
bishop of Jerusalem had some years before met his death by the 
“fuller’s club ”—interposes with a pacific letter, in which he seeks 
to check the zeal of John’s disciples, while opposing the extrava- 
gance of those who quote Paul’s doctrine of justification by faith; 
to this Paul replies in “ Second Corinthians,” to be attacked again 
in “Jude,” Second Peter, and the “Apocalypse.” 

Contrary to the church tradition, neither Peter nor Paul ap- 
pears to have perished in Nero’s persecution; but they were 
drawn together at this time,—the one as being disinclined to 
these dissensions, and the other as feeling his exclusion from the 
apostolic circle. Peter seems to have returned from Babylon, 
where he had taken a friendly part in the discussion, as before 
narrated ; and in 70, when the storm of war began to threaten 
in Palestine, and the Jerusalem disciples fled beyond the Jordan, 
he was deputed to occupy the post of Macedonia and Achaia, as 
a peacemaker between John in Asia Minor and Paul, whose rela- 
tions were close with Italy and Rome. But, for reasons not quite 
clear, Paul appears, not long after, to have retired to Cyrene, on 
the coast just west from Egypt, where it may be that he found 
a welcome and a home; for Simon the Cyrenian (the same who 
bore the cross of Jesus) was the father of Rufus, whom Paul 
speaks of as his own mother’s son, and she may have been still 





* Respecting the later so-called Pauline Epistles, the readers of this Review will 
not have forgotten what appeared to be the positive disproof of their Pauline author- 
ship, as given, about three years ago, in two very original and masterly essays under 
the name of “Conrad Mascol.” The present critic might possibly reply, by suppos- 
ing them to have been written by two or more amanuenses, who substituted for 
Paul’s curt energy their own highly rhetorical and artificial style. 
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alive there, in her second marriage with Simon. Here, then, 
Paul lived and labored for some years, until — probably in 75, in 
the reign of Vespasian — Mark came to him with the tidings of 
Peter’s crucifixion in Rome. This event called him thither, to 
sustain the church there under the sudden blow; and there he 
met his death according to the tradition; while Mark went on 
in due course as far as Egypt, where (by the same tradition) 
he became founder of the church at Alexandria,— an event of the 
highest moment to the later destinies of Christian theology. 

Without doubt, no small part of the foregoing exposition will 
appear forced and arbitrary, particularly in the dates and mo- 
tives so confidently assigned to writings as to which there is the 
utmost division of opinion among scholars. For ourselves, we 
are as far from advocating as from controverting the view here 
offered. We simply try to give a fairly clear notion of the data 
it assumes and the results it comes to; regarding it, for the pres- 
ent, simply as a literary hypothesis to aid in the historic recon- 
struction of a period at once the obscurest and the most significant 
of all Christian history. The slight sketch we have given of it 
will at least help to show how great the difficulties are with 
which the critical historian has to deal. It is too soon, perhaps, 
to say much more than this. But, as a provisional sketch, or 
attempt.at such reconstruction, the merit of the essay before us 
is very considerable. It adds greatly to the interest of the dis- 
cussion by bringing the composition of the New Testament 
writings within so narrow limits of time,—for the main body of 
them less than forty years, instead of the hundred and forty or 
so to which some of our later critics have been painfully trying 
to adjust our vision,—and this with an unflinching naturalism, 
that makes no single concession to an ecclesiastical, a mystical, or 
a dogmatic motive. 

Again, within this contracted field of chronology, it shows us 
the New Testament writings — which we were learning to think 
of as vague and passionless exhibition of long-forgotten contro- 
versy — full in every phrase of an eager life, bristling with per- 
sonality, reflecting each other’s glow of feeling or conviction, so 
that dim old texts suddenly start out in dramatic relief upon the 
page, and names that were mere names come to stand for live 
actors on a living stage of action. 

We think it no small matter, too, to have returned from the 
disregard of church tradition as to age and authorship of these 
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unique writings,— making our conception of the period in ques- 
tion more simple and intelligible; while, as to their doctrine and 
substance, the absolute freedom of the modern scientific temper 
is held without abatement. Some of us, under such suggestion 
and guidance, may have to reconsider opinions, for or against the 
authenticity of these scant records, which we have thought to be 
well established, or to be definitely laid on the shelf amongst the 
unknowables which are the historian’s despair. But all of us 
may well be grateful to know that the search is not closed, that 
“yet more light” may come to us from that source, and that the 
interest remains of knowing that there is something still to learn. 
Nay, the simpler in its substance of doctrine the primitive gospel 
can be shown to be, and the sharper the misunderstandings dis- 
closed among those who were the first proclaimers of it, so much 
the grander it may appear to us, as the source of that enormous 
tide of spiritual life which has flowed from it down to us. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


UNITARIANISM IN IRELAND. 


In England, at the close of the reign of Henry VIII. (1547), 
the Reformation was well introduced, the pope’s supremacy was 
quite overthrown, and an influential proportion of the clergy 
were identified with the movement. “Ireland, step-daughter of 
England, and often in tears,” with characteristic obstinacy re- 
mained faithful to the Romish See. It was several years after 
the accession of Edward VI. before any apparent interest was 
manifested in the great Reform. The civil authorities were 
almost the only representatives of the movement; and the sacri- 
legious removal of images and other church properties, dear to 
the hearts of a simple, superstitious, and ignorant people, was not 
calculated to win them to new measures. Ulster, at that period, 
was thinly populated, and speedily became a sort of “city of 
refuge” for those seeking shelter, fleeing from justice or debt, 
and from the rigorous laws of England and Scotland. 

With the arrival of Scottish ministers began the true awaken- 
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ing of Protestantism in Ireland. These earnest men, with un- 
flagging zeal, labored faithfully and with noble results among a 
people who are described as “godless atheists.” “These minis- 
ters,” says a contemporary, “ were strictly Presbyterian. Though 
like the English Puritans in the early part of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, they were comprehended within the pale of the estab- 
lished Episcopal Church, enjoying its endowments and sharing 
its dignities. Yet, notwithstanding this singular position which 
they occupied, they introduced and maintained the several 
peculiarities, both of discipline and worship, by which the Scot- 
tish Church was distinguished. They were, in principle, noncon- 
formists.... They conformed just so far as would insure their 
security and maintenance under the protection of the legal estab- 
lishment. To them, therefore, the grateful regards of their de- 
scendants in this country have from an early period been directed 
as the founders of the Presbyterian Church in Ireland.” 

The Unitarian Church in Ireland is, as it were, a daughter of 
the Orthodox Presbyterian Church, at her birth an unwelcome 
child, sorely tried, yet flourishing, despite the frowns and scourg- 
ings of her stern parent. Rev. Thomas Evelyn, colleague of Rev. 
J. Boyse, in Wood Street, Dublin, published in 1692 “An 
Humble Enquiry into the Scripture Account of Jesus Christ.” 
His views, being on the line of Unitarian thought, were decidedly 
unpopular. He was tried as a heretic in 1703, and was sentenced 
by the Chief Justice to fine and imprisonment. It has to be re- 
membered that the profession and propagation of Unitarianism 
were illegal in the United Kingdom till 1813, when, through the 
exertions of Mr. Smith, M.P. from Stockport, the “ Trinity Act” 
was repealed. 

In the year 1705 a clerical mutual improvement society was 
founded in Belfast, and ere long developed principles antago- 
nistic to the practice of subscribing to the Westminster Con- 
fession of Faith. Rev. John Abernethy, of Antrim, ancestor of 
the London Simpson Abernethy (of whom racy anecdotes were 
told), preached in 1719 on “ Religious Obedience founded on 
Personal Persuasion.” The publication of this discourse initiated 
a long controversy in the General Synod of the Presbyterian 
Church. It was this Belfast society which introduced “New 
Light” (as Unitarianism was then called) into Ireland, and 
served as the nucleus whence most of its Unitarianism (at first 
Arianism) was developed. “In this society,” says Reid, in his 
History of Presbyterianism, “were first promulgated many 
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opinions hitherto new in Ireland, which, being at variance with 
both the doctrine and constitution of the Scotch Presbyterian 
Church (of which the Irish is a branch), naturally excited, as soon 
as they became known, much attention, and gradually created no 
little disaffection and alarm.” In 1726 this controversy between 
the subscribers and the non-subscribers came to an issue in the 
annual meeting at Dungannon, when the “New Light” party 
were excluded from “ministerial communion in Church and 
Judicatories.” So excluded, they originated the Antrim Presby- 
tery.* 

The “Irish Unitarian Society” was formed at Dublin in 1830; 
the “ Unitarian Society of Belfast,” in 1831; the “ Ulster Unita- 
rian Christian Association,” in 1876. These societies are based 
on individual membership; but of the “Synod of Munster,” the 
“ Remonstrant Synod of Ulster,” and the “Northern Presbytery 
of Antrim” —a split off from the Antrim Presbytery (1862) — 
congregations are the basis. The association of “Irish Non- 
subscribing Presbyterians and Other Free Christians” includes 
nearly all the congregations of Unitarians in the country. 

Between the Orthodox Presbyterians and Unitarians there is a 
similarity in church organization so far as forms go. However, 
in practical matters,—for example, instrumental music,— the 
Orthodox Presbyterians seek common action, while the Unita- 
rians allow great latitude, and their congregations have much 
real independence. 

Ordinations are arranged by the Presbytery, generally in con- 
junction with representatives from the congregation. A minister 
is only ordained once: he is, on a fresh settlement, installed. 
The hands of the Presbytery on his head dedicate him to the 
ministry. In the service of ordination he is asked if he adheres 
to the call and if he wishes to make a statement of his views. 
This done, the people are asked, if they adhere to the call, to show 
it by uplifted hands. Then, while prayer is offered, hands are 
placed on the head of the minister being ordained. At installa- 
tion there is only prayer. Divine service usually precedes the 
ceremony, and immediately prior to it a statement of Preshy- 
terian principles and subsequently charges — one to the minister 
and one to the congregation — are delivered. 

Tuitional aid to young men coming forward to the Unitarian 
ministry, and attending Queen’s College, Belfast, is available. 


*“Narrative of Seven Synods” details the circumstances of the controversy, 
Belfast, 1727. 
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At the disestablishment of the Irish Church a sum of money was 
handed over by the government to the Unitarian body in Ire- 
land. Two professors were paid to instruct those intending to 
enter the ministry. Unhappily, this fund has much diminished ; 
but the Manchester Home Missionary Board educates a limited 
number of young men fer the Unitarian ministry, and Ireland is 
not excluded from this privilege. The Protestants of the north 
of Ireland are of Scottish descent, and in many districts the dia- 
lect of the working people is semi-Scotch. The people retain 
many of the characteristics of their ancestors, and are, as a rule, 
stern, strictly honest, and industrious, walking well in the beaten 
tracks, and removing not the ancient landmarks of their fathers, 
—a people who enjoy few pleasures except, indeed, the con- 
sciousness of severe duties performed, and the satisfaction of hav- 
ing wrested a livelihood from the stubborn soil or the treacherous 
sea. 

“ New light frae auld windows” was considered an innovation 
to be abhorred and wholly disapproved of. The distrust and 
condemnation accorded the “heretics” can hardly be appreciated 
in free America. Members of families became alienated, in some 
cases for life. (One instance will suffice to show how bitterly the 
orthodox felt at the “falling from grace” of their brethren. A 
man of excellent character — honest and upright in all his deal- 
ings with his fellow-men, liberal in politics, and kindly in dispo- 
sition, yet withal a pillar of Orthodoxy — was so enraged when 
his wife declared herself in sympathy with the new ideas of the 
“dissenters” that he determined to put her away from him. 
Striking his hand fiercely on the table, he declared he would say 
“Amen” to her condemnation when she came before the judg- 
ment-seat for her sentence. 

Unitarianism is at a stand in Ireland, and the orthodox church 
is predominant; but the general leavening of the world is also 
felt on this “ peak of a submerged continent,” as well as elsewhere. 
In the Unitarian churches is found the more thoughtful and intel- 
lectual portion of the community. 

The people in the orthodox churches will stand by their creeds 
probably much longer in Ireland than those of the same faith in 
this country, owing to their greater clinging to things hereditary 
and their stubborn tenacity to what is to them current coin. 
The bitterness is modified, and Calvinistic rigidity is engaged in 
fighting over the instrumental music question; for it is against 
the rules of the Orthodox Presbyterian Church to use instruments 
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of any kind in worship. This question has been before the Gen- 
eral Assembly since 1874, and will probably be the cause of dis- 
ruption sooner or later, as neither side has yielded or conceded 
anything in all these years. The few who have introduced the 
instruments say, with characteristic firmness, that they will con- 
tinue to keep them until the General Assembly shall furnish 
them with a choir, or equivalent. The Assembly, with no small 
tact, have exhorted and prayed those benighted ones to give up 
their organs, but to no purpose. It is significant that they have 
not commanded them. If they do, disruption is sure to follow; 
and the leaders well know “union is strength” in their case. 

In Ireland, Unitarianism can point to many names connected 
with its history which are justly honored for the learning, the 
moral courage, or the Christian zeal they represent. The term 
“ New Light ” was originally employed to signify the relinquish- 
ment of Calvinism. 

Mary S. Cameron. 


The following valuable and interesting testimony comes to us 


from Professor Bonet-Maury of the College of Liberal Theology in 
Paris: — 


“T am delayed in replying to your letter of June 25, and beg 
you to excuse me on the ground of the serious illness of one of 
my colleagues in the Faculty, adding to the weight of my cares. 
Besides, the two questions you have put to me are not easy to 
answer: I can but do my best. 

“1. How far is there a Unitarian history in the development of 
liberal Protestantism in France? Reply: The doctrine of the 
Trinity has not made the central point of debate between the 
orthodox and liberal Protestants of France. This has turned 
rather on the questions of Inspiration (théopneustie), Expiation 
(atonement) by the blood of Christ, and Miracles (e.g., the Resur- 
rection of Jesus): hence our liberal theologians have not put in 
relief the doctrine of the Divine Unity, while still openly profess- 
ing it. Thus M. Athanase Coquerel (the elder), from 1840 to 
1850, did not lack occasion to prove the self-contradiction of the 
trinitarian dogma, and to put in relief the humanity of the person 
of Christ. His son Athanase (who died in 1875) and Albert 
Réville are the first who have clearly formulated Unitarian Chris- 
tianity, introducing the works of Channing, Parker, and Marti- 
neau. It is singular that their orthodox opponents have not 
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attacked them on this special point,— perhaps because they them- 
selves had grave doubts regarding the Nicene trinity. Accord- 
ingly, we cannot say that there has been a Unitarian movement, 
or a theological or ecclesiastical party of this name, in France; 
but we may assert that belief in the trinity has fallen into disuse 
among the majority of Reformed theologians; being replaced 
among the orthodox by a conception of Christ more or less Arian 
(as with Edmond de Pressensé), and among the liberals by the 
Pauline conception of the Second Adam, or man, in whom the 
‘image’ of God is expanded to his ‘ fulness.’ 

“2. Has the religious sentiment, in connection with liberal ideas 
in politics, made its way into the life and thought of the French 
people? As to this, I am sorry to have to answer in the nega- 
tive. Our people are still, alas! fundamentally imbued with the 
Catholic instruction and ideas; they have preserved, from their 
old beliefs, little more than religious customs which they follow 
mechanically. The Republican majority, emancipated from the 
clerical yoke, still preserves these customs, and still recurs to the 
Roman priesthood for baptism, the first communion, and burial. 
A very small minority, too bitterly persecuted by the clergy, has 
broken with the Roman Church; some, having become positivist 
or materialist, group themselves in Masonic lodges; others, 
having rallied to Protestantism, educate their children in its 
charge. But these latter are only a select few,— of whom several, 
indeed, have reached the highest posts of public instruction, and 
from these exercise a wide influence over the field of primary 
education. The name of M. Dide must be stricken from our list 
since his scandalous political alliance with ultra-Catholics and 
royalists; but happily we have many a worthy leader yet.” 


G. Bonet-Maury. 
Clermont-Ferrand, August 13. 


A correspondent, whom the readers of this Review will re- 
member as Civis Romanus, writes to us from Italy: “You 
must have been surprised at Crispi’s fall. Well, I hope he will 
resume power erelong. The Pope has made a close alliance 
with France, and is now making a kind of a crusade in favor of 
the Republican form of government against the monarchs, as he 
has found out that no monarch is willing now to help him regain 
his temporal power. I hope no republic will give him any help; 
and as to Italy, it will be half a century before a republic is 
possible here.” 





The Coming Conference. 


EDITOR’S NOTE-BOOK. 


THE COMING CONFERENCE, 


There is a sense of grateful remembrance as well as of pleased 
expectation wakened by the summons to gather again at Sara- 
toga at the end of this month. That name has itself a grateful 
sound, as that of a summer home and trysting-place for so many 
years, and also as the birthplace of very much that has given 
interest and effect to the best work we have in hand. It would 
be a long list to recount the enterprises of generosity and hope 
that have had their beginning in the impulse of numbers and 
enthusiasm we have been accustomed to look for there; and it 
is understood that the present occasion will be largely devoted 
to the practical outworking features of the religious movement 
we are engaged in,— especially to those social aspects of it which 
express the relation the Church rightly stands in towards the 
world or society at large, to purify its motive, exalt its ideal, and 
criticise its practice. A Conference should be something differ- 
ent from a convention of Sociologists: it needs to have their 
science expounded and interpreted to it, but wholly with the 
motive to do its own particular work more wisely. 

It is a happy thing that the first word to be addressed to this 
Conference will be in the name of that wider brotherhood which 
the last years have done so much to promote. Mr. Armstrong, 
of Liverpool, who delivers the opening discourse, is one of the 
best representatives of that grave and strong conviction as to 
the duty of an immediate future — duty both to the higher intel- 
ligence and the social needs of the community we labor for — 
which we found a year ago so striking in the temper and spirit 
of our gatherings in England. One might think, indeed, that the 
gravity of that conviction sometimes takes a little from the elas- 
ticity and cheer of the temper that should give it effect. But of 
Mr. Armstrong we shall remember, with a particular gratitude, 
the hard and generous service he rendered, about ten years ago, 
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as editor of the Modern Review, in sustaining the last effort our 
English friends have made to keep up that fine and scholarly 
type of serious journalism which has made the Prospective, the 
National and the Theological of such admirable service in the 
past. And when we have thought who among our best men 
there should worthily continue the work of Lant Carpenter, 
James Martineau, John Hamilton Thom, and John James Tayler, 
Mr. Armstrong’s name — though less often before the public 
than a few others — has always occurred to us one of the first. 
We hope very much from the event of his presence among us, 
to keep fresh the memory of those best things in which we are 
laborers together. 

Among those best things we have always held to be that par- 
ticular one which this Review ever since its foundation by Mr. 
Lowe has attempted to represent. It is not easy to define this 
exactly. The denominational name it has taken stands in the 
way of its recognition as a journal of purely independent thought 
or scholarship; while the aim it has always had in view — to 
express the contact and blending of our own work with the larger 
intellectual life of our time — has held it from serving so effect- 
ually as is done by the Register or the Unitarian the immedi- 
ate denominational objects so essential in themselves. The 
function of worker and the function of critic it is not easy always 
to blend perfectly together. And some of our wisest advisers 
and friends —as, for example, Dr. Hedge, Dr. Peabody, and Dr. 
Martineau — have constantly regretted both the monthly form, 
which puts it under the exigencies of a popular magazine, and 
the denominational title, which needs continual explanation, if 
not apology. 

It is for this reason that we welcome the suggestion lately 
made, that the true conditions of sustaining a journal of liberal 
theology should make one subject of thought — possibly of action 
—at Saratoga. There are two ways in which the object in view 
could be carried out. Of that which seems to us in itself the 
more desirable — the establishment of such a journal on a foun- 
dation absolutely non-denominational and without ostensible de- 
nominational support — we have already said (in July) what we 
think: that it ought to be conducted, without reference to any 
real or supposed denominational interest or influence whatever, 
by the one learned body competent to it,— namely, the theolog- 
ical faculty at Cambridge; and that the appeal to the public for 
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its support ought to come, first and only, from the university 
authorities. While the possibility of this exists, we do not con- 
sider that any other method of effecting the object should be 
thonght of. If this is not possible, an alternative may be sug- 
gested, which, if adopted, would be certain to work out towards 
an effecting of that object as well as it can be done under the 
auspices of the Unitarian body; namely, to make the Unita- 
rian Review (with or without a change of title) a Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Religion and Theology. We retain this double object, 
and not “theology” alone, because, while in any way identified 
with the work of a religious body, it must always hold Life to be 
more than Learning, and Religion a dearer interest than The- 
ology. 

The obvious advantages of a change like that here suggested 
would be, first, that of greater convenience and deliberation, 
enabling important topics to be more fully presented than is pos- 
sible under the pressure for time and space in a monthly,— 
together, perhaps, with attracting more attention to the journal 
itself, whose publication would then be something of a literary 
event; second, and of far more consequence, it would afford the 
opportunity of securing papers by correspondence with scholars 
of eminent repute, at home and abroad, and thus, quite certainly, 
of gaining a far higher critical value than can well be given it 
under present conditions. It is a necessity of modern journalism 
more and more to specialize the field of work. And, if the course 
here proposed should be adopted, it will be but the carrying out 
of what has made matter of frequent and earnest consideration 
these several years past. 


A MEMORY OF MR. LOWELL. 


The literary career of James Russell Lowell, just closed, has 
been as unique as it was brilliant: it has, among many other 
things, given perhaps the very finest intellectual expression, in 
the form of verse, to be found anywhere of what is most charac- 
teristic of religious thought in our American life. Those who can 
recall that great movement of ideal and reformatory enthusiasm, 
dating forty-five or fifty years back, with the vivid and fresh 
utterance of it which Mr. Lowell gave to the public then, will 
understand that of the many flashing facets of his genius none 
flashed back a purer or keener light than that which was turned 
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to moral truth. We hope at a later day to offer to our readers 
an adequate study of this among the other phases of that remark- 
able and most accomplished mind. Just now, our task is not 
that of critic, but only to add one touch of personal interest to 
what with the wider public is likely to be but a scholar’s mem- 
ory, or at best a poet’s legacy. It is only a single word of re. 
membrance, and we give it in the form of the private letter of a 
correspondent: — 


I had not known Mr. Lowell at all intimately, and could not claim to 
be a friend, only a fellow-townsman and passing acquaintance. In this 
way, however, one of the pleasant things to remember is the suavity and 
courtesy of his address if one but met him on the sidewalk: the picture 
he has hinted in “A Certain Condescension of Foreigners ” always recurs 
to me as personally characteristic a thing as I recollect of him. It hap- 
pened to me a few years ago that a very dear young friend was going 
to be married, and that we wished to give her by way of remembrance 
some pleasant memorial of her Cambridge life, in the shape of the 
poems of Longfellow and Lowell, with the autograph of each. When 
(baving got his consent) I called upon Mr. Lowell, he expressed almost 
a boy’s delight at seeing himself (as he said) in so much finer array 
than he ever did before; and entered very pleasantly into a talk upon 
the political situation (he had been a member of the convention that 
nominated President Hayes), and the hint that had been publicly 
pressed upon him that he should give, as elector, the one vote that 
would have made Mr. Tilden President without dispute,— a thing which 
it seemed to him the moralities of public life quite forbade. This, it 
will be remembered, was the incident that made him first known asa 
public man. When I called, a few days after, to get my book, I found 
him pacing on the flags in front of his house: “I was watching,” he 
said, “to see those herons,— they often fly this way at night towards the 
river”; and then he told me of a colony of herons that had been dis- 
turbed from their old retreat near Fresh Pond and had taken refuge in 
his father’s pines; and of his orchard, how he would lie on the grass 
under the trees, where the squirrels would come as near as they dared 
among the branches to have their peep at him; and how his gardener 
wanted to shoot those squirrels, who stole his corn, and with much 
urgency got his leave to keep a gun,—“ but I knew,” said he, “that he 
could never hurt anything with it.” So we went into the house, where I 
found my volume, carefully addressed, and in it these lines, which seem 


to me wonderfully kind and pretty, and which I have never seen any- 
where in print : — 


“Ts life’s best gain in what it gives? Not so: 
Rather, in what it teaches to forego.” 
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Could I have said anything half so good, for counsel to a young friend 
on the threshold of life ?— and with a sort of pathos, too. I hope this 
pleasant memory of the man may be thought fit to serve as one leaf in 
the chaplet to be laid upon the poet’s grave. 


It is now forty-three years since Mr. Lowell, then ten years out 
of college, came before the public in three simultaneous surprises : 
a volume of maturer poems, under his own name; the anonymous 
“Fable for Critics,” surely the wisest, the wittiest, and the most 
audacious jeu d’esprit that ever made a young author’s fame; 
and the “Biglow Papers” in their first issue, perhaps never 
quite equalled since, with their unique dialect-form and their hot, 
droll, and inimitable satire of the brutal barbarism that had just 
found vent in the war with Mexico. Since then, especially when 
any point of general morals was at stake, no one could ever pos- 
sibly dispute with him the holding of the sharpest of satiric 
pens. 


BOOK NOTES. 





The Standard Dictionary.— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls announce an en- 
terprise which might well have looked superfluous in these days of mul- 
tiplied encyclopedic literature,—a new “standard dictionary,” to be 
published early next year. From a very full descriptive circular we give 
the following data. The work will be about as large as two volumes of 
the great “Century Dictionary,”— viz., 2200 pages,— a little less in bulk, 
but much more closely packed. Its vocabulary is estimated at rather 
less, but with supplementary glossaries and lists may perhaps be even 
greater; it promises 4000 pictorial illustrations, well executed; it em- 
ploys in its orthoépy the phonetic alphabet adopted by the Philological 
Association ; and includes, for its moderate size, a surprising amount of 
matter purely encyclopedic: thus a supplementary catalogue includes 
biography, mythology, geography, and titles in general literature; while, 
besides the usual technical glossaries, it has a special list of terms in 
recent African travel prepared by Mr. H. M. Stanley; a list of some 450 
appurtenances of the plumber under the general title of his trade; a 
tabulated catalogue of more than 360 varieties of apples, giving season, 
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quality, and repute: also of 89 principal constellations, with their posi- 
tions in the heavens and seasons of culmination. Some of these features 
show a special aiming at high educational value, and at doing service to 
the busy non-professional man. In etymology, it has not those compact 
but complete essays so prominent a feature in the “Century”; but, at 
the end of each title, brief summaries which are miracles of condensa- 
tion (the name of Professor F. A. March, the general editor of this 
department, is a guarantee of competency); while a list of a hundred 
collaborators includes many eminent and well-known names, and the 
testimonials are vouched by such philologists as Professor Skeat of 
Cambridge and Dr. Murray, editor of the great Oxford “historical” 
dictionary of the English tongue. As a model of clearness and brevity 
we copy the following from the synonyms under abandon : — 


The king abdicates his throne, cedes his territory, deserts his followers, re- 
nounces his religion, relinquishes his titles, abandons his designs. A cowardly 
officer deserts his ship; the helpless passengers abandon it. We quit business, 
give up property, resign office, abandon a habit or a trust. Abandon sometimes 
implies a previous close relationship or responsibility: a man withdraws from a 
crowd; he abandons his wife, child, partner, or church. It is applied to both 
good and evil action: a thief abandons his designs, a [weak] man his principles. 


These instances will show that the new dictionary will have abundant 
ground to justify its existence, if only as a fresh repertory of lexi- 
cographical curiosities. It will be published, for convenience of the 
purchaser, in one volume or in two: subscription price (one dollar in 
advance), seven or nine dollars; price when published, twelve or fourteen 
dollars. 


Theology and Philosophy. 


Lyall, Sir Alfred Comyns. Natural religion in India. The Rede 
lecture delivered in the Senate-house, on June 17, 1891. Cambridge 
[Eng.]: University Press. 1891. 64 pp. 

Dyer, Louis. Studies of the gods in Greece at certain sanctuaries 
recently excavated, being eight lectures given in 1890 at the Lowell 
institute. London: Macmillan & Co. 1891. 457 pp. 

The imperial Bible-dictionary, historical, biographical, geographical, 
and doctrinal. Edited by Rev. Patrick Fairbairn, D.D. New issue 
with introductions by Rev. J. C. Ryle, D.D., and Rev. C. H. Waller. 
Illustrated. Blackie & Son. London, 1890. 6 vols. Maps. (C. H. 
Waller’s introduction is: The authoritative inspiration of Holy Script- 
ure (as distinct from the inspiration of its human authors) acknowledged 
by our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.) 

Martineau, James. Essays, reviews, and addresses. Selected and 
revised by the author. Vol. 3. Theological, philosophical. London: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 1891. 579 pp. (Theological part: criticisms 
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on F. W. Newman, Oersted, Mansel, Renan; essays on Nature and 
God; Science, nescience, and faith; Early history of Messianic ideas.— 
Philosophical part: on Whewell; Bailey; Hamilton; Mill; Bain; Is 
there any axiom of causality ? ) 

Renan, Joseph Ernest. Leaders of Christian and anti-Christian 
thought. Translated from the French by Wm. M. Thomson. London: 
Mathieson & Co. [1891.] 215 pp. (The essays are: Channing and 
the Unitarian movement in the United States, 1780-1842.— Feuerbach 
and the neo-Hegelian school of philosophy, 1775-1833.— Spinoza, 1632- 
1677.—The trial of Galileo, 1564-1642.— John Calvin, 1509-1564.— 
Thomas & Kempis and the authorship of the “Imitation of Jesus 
Christ,” 1379-1471.— Francis d’Assisi and the Franciscans, 1182.— 
Joachim di Flor, John of Parma, and the Eternal Gospel, 12th century.— 
Marcus Aurelius, 121-180.) 

Spencer, Herbert. Justice. London: Williams & Norgate. 1891. 
291 pp. Principles of ethics, part 4. (Parts 2 and 3 have not yet been 
published.) 


History and Biography. 


Howland, O. A. The new empire: reflections upon its origin and 
constitution and its relation to the great republic. Toronto: Hart & Co. 
1891. 608 pp. (The author here treats of the historical and constitu- 
tional relations of the English nations as such towards each other. The 
part Canada has played receives especial attention, and properly so, as 
in this year falls the one hundredth anniversary of the foundation of the 
Province of Upper Canada. ) 

Broc, Hervé, vicomte de. La France pendant la Révolution. Paris: 
E. Plon, Nourrit & Cie. 1891. 2 vols. 

Russell, George Wm. Erskine. The right Hon. Wm. Ewart Glad- 
stone. London: S. Low. 1891. 289 pp. Portrait. Prime ministers of 
queen Victoria series. 

Wordsworth, Elizabeth. William Wordsworth. London: Percival & 
Co. 1891. 232 pp. (There are “obvious objections to any biography 
written by a near relation. It is well that those who knew Wordsworth 
best should have left on record their testimony of what he was and how 
dearly he was loved. His personal qualities were not unlike his literary 
character.... He showed his worst perhaps to the outside world, his 
best assuredly to his nearest and dearest.”) 

Richardson, Benjamin Ward. Thomas Sopwith, M.A., C.E., F.R.S. 
With excerpts from his diary of fifty-seven years. London: Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1891. 400 pp. (A chronicle of a successful career as a 
civil engineer, successful that is in a large way, through his faithful and 
conscientious service as well in great railroad enterprises as in those 
public places of trust to which he was called by his fellow-citizens.) 

Ireland, Annie E. Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle, by Mrs. Alexander 
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Ireland. With a portrait and fac-simile letter. London: Chatto & 
Windus. 1891. 329 pp. 

Imbert de Saint-Amand, Arthur Léon, baron. La jeunesse de la 
reine Marie-Amélie. Paris: E. Dentu. 1891. 288 pp. Les femmes 
des Tuileries series. (The first of six volumes on the life, times, and 
associates of Marie-Amélie, the consort of Louis Philippe. This volume 
covers the years from her birth in 1782 to 1806.) 


Miscellaneous. 


Westermarck, Edward. The history of human marriage. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1891. 644 pp. (Alfred R. Wallace says in his intro- 
ductory note: “I have seldom read a more thorough or a more philo- 
sophic discussion of some of the most difficult, and at the same time 
interesting, problems of anthropology.” The author is lecturer on soci- 
ology at the University of Finland.) 

Laurent, Dr. Jean Emile. Les habitués des prisons de Paris: étude 
d’anthropologie et de psychologie criminelle. 70 figures, 14 portraits, 
planches et graphiques en couleurs. Préface de M. le Dr. A. Lacassagne. 
Lyon: A. Storck. 1890. 616 pp. 

Holyoake, George Jacob. The co-operative movement of to-day. 
London: Methuen & Co. 1891. 198 pp. Social questions of to-day 
series. 

Taylor, Washington Irving. Employers’ liability to their workmen 
for accidents incurred in the course of their employment and state regu- 
lation of dangerous industries. Dissertation for the attainment of the 
degree of doctor of philosophy, Columbia college. New York: Vanden 
Houlin & Co., prs. [1890.] 125 pp. 

Booth, Charles. Labour and life of the people. Vol. 2. London 
continued. With maps and appendix. London: Williams & Norgate. 
1891. 1 vol. in 2. (In the volume previously published, East London 
was exclusively treated. In the present volume, the rest of London is 
taken up and discussed on a different plan and in a more general 
manner, ) 

Laveleye, Emile Louis Victor de. La monnaie et le bimétallisme 
international. Paris: F. Alean. 1891. 347 pp. Tables. 
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The Adventures of Three Worthies. By Clinton Ross. 32mo. pp. 162. 
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Church and Creed. By R. Heber Newton. 
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The Lord’s Supper: its form, meaning, and purpose, according to the apos- 
tle Paul. 





